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CHAPTER XY. 
HEN DRIK'S TEMPTATION. 


= eee is one way out, of course,” said Alers. “As you 
probably know, even better than I.” 

“ And which is that?” asked Hendrik, without looking at his 
friend. 

“ Your step-brother.” 

Alers was a young Koopstader, a few years older than Lossell. 
All the Koopstaders being connected by some bond of marriage, 
whether in this century or the last, there was a kind of relation- 
ship between these two young men also, but neither of them had 
as yet reached a sufficiently eminent position in the world for the 
other to remember that they were cousins. The world is full of 
these one-sided kinships, which never attain to mutual recog- 
nition, because they are always either forgotten by both equals or 
ignored by one superior, and in Koopstad especially there was 
not much honour to be obtained by the casual mention of “my 
cousin the Burgomaster,” because the Burgomaster was everybody 
else’s cousin also, at least from the point of view of the everybody 
else. 

Thomas Alers had enjoyed the advantages of a university 
education and had recently settled down in his native city as an 
advocate, practising in the courts of law. He was a sharp: young 
man. By a sharp young man is very often meant a young man 
whose moral side is blunt, so blunt that the money-making, 
pushing side comes out cute per contrast. It would be premature 
to say that Alers was that kind of sharp young man. 
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As yet he had little to do, but great prospects. The prospects 
were visible to his mind’s far-seeing eye; the smallness of 
his present occupations to the most near-sighted busybody in 
Koopstad. 

Busybodies, however—this by the way—are never near-sighted, 
although they almost invariably squint. 


“Elias Croesus or the Croesus Elias,’ the young lawyer con- 
tinued, playing carelessly with his stick. “Of this Croesus it 
may also be said that you can call no man happy until he is 
dead, that is to say, the Croesus. You understand? No? Well, 
it’s hardly worth thinking out. All the same, it’s a great 
nuisance for you, Lossell, that Hubert didn’t give that pot a 
harder push.” 

“Once for all, none of that,” burst out Hendrik with an 
indignation which seemed almost disproportionate. “It’s useless. 
And it’s disgusting. I won’t hear it. I’ve got enough to do with 
my own thoughts, worse luck.” 

“Tut, tut,” said the other coolly. “It’s no affair of mine. And 
even you can’t be more willing than I to do homage to the new 
head of the house, Elias the Second—or is it Third? I was 
thinking of going out to him this afternoon and asking him to let 
me have some of your law business. I’d do it cheaper than your 
father’s man.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Hendrik, more indignantly still. “You know 
perfectly well that Elias isn’t head of the firm, and never could be. 
It’s bad enough as it is, that he should be sleeping partner at all. 
You needn’t make it worse!” 

“Sleeping owner, you mean,” retorted Thomas lazily. “I don’t 
know, I’m sure, who’s the firm, if he is not.” 

“The firm!” stuttered Hendrik. “There is none. I mean I 
shall—I ought to—what are you insinuating, Alers? What do you 
want? Do you advise me to kill Elias as the shortest means of 
inheriting his wealth ?” 

The lawyer started to his feet. His whole manner changed in a 
moment. “Don’t father your thoughts on me,” he said very 
angrily. “I never said, or hinted, or dreamed of anything as 
atrocious. And if you choose to sit hatching monstrosities, 
remember the original bad egg was your own, if you please. 
How dare you suggest to me, Hendrik, that Iam to blame for the 
abominations of your thoughts ?” 

“T fancied it was all in your day’s work to suspect everyone 
of thinking abominations,” answered Hendrik, somewhat alarmed. 
“You've often said so. And, besides, you declared just now that 
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my brother supplied me with the only means out of the difficulty. 
What else did you allude to?” 

“You are too agitated to discuss any subject sensibly,” said 
Thomas Alers. “If you will sit down and listen calmly, well and 
good. If not, I would rather take leave of you for the present. 
There’s a client coming to see me to-morrow morning,” he added 
proudly, “and I have a number of papers to look over for him 
still.” 

Hendrik threw himself violently into a corner of the sofa, and 
sat there the picture of sullen impatience. 

“The last thing any reasonable being would suggest,” the young 
advocate went on, “would be that you or anyone else should in any 
way injure your unfortunate step-brother. On the contrary, your 
only way out of the difficulties in which you find yourself is 
to treat him with all due affection and regard. He is a very 
important personage now. The most important in all Koopstad, I 
should almost venture to say, excepting, perhaps, my cousin the 
Burgomaster.” Alers was poor. His mother had married beneath 
her. He liked to allude to his mother’s relations. 

“He is an idiot,” said Hendrik, “and ought to be under proper 
guardianship.” 

“He is blind, poor fellow,” replied Alers. ‘And he is deaf. 
His memory, I have often heard from you, is weak, and he thinks 
slowly. Does that constitute idiocy ?” 

“You know nothing about him,” said Hendrik irritably. “ You 
have never even seen him, I believe.” 

“T know this,” retorted Alers imperturbably, “ that your father 
was never so incensed as when anyone dared to suggest that his 
eldest son was not in full possession of his senses, such as they 
were.” 

“ He is an idiot, all the same,” repeated Hendrik. 

“Tf that is true, I am very sorry for you, for then there seems 
to me to be no way out of your difficulty at all.” 

Hendrik sat up and stared at him. “What do you mean?” 
he said, 

“Surely it is very simple, Lossell. You are not nearly as clear- 
headed a man of business as I thought you. By the terms of the 
old gentleman’s testament the situation is to remain unaltered until 
Elias can alter it of his own free will. Now, if his mind is deranged, 
he has got no free will of his own, and he must accordingly be 
placed under a ‘ curator.’” 

“T have thought of that,” said Hendrik. “The will expressly 
says ‘guardians or curators.’ I should in any case be the one 
trustee, and Hubert would probably be the other.” 
2H 2 
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“Probably, but it is by no means certain. In fact, from a few 
words that Borlett, your father’s notary, dropped yesterday, I fancy 
he would stir up the two other members of the family council to 
propose a different trustee to the juge de paix. Don’t forget that 
you two step-brothers are his heirs, and that Elias has distant 
cousins enough on the Volderdoes side. The judges don’t, as a 
rule, look after the interests of such unfortunates over-zealously, 
but this property is large enough to attract the attention of all 
Koopstad, and, even if you should be the sole trustees, you will 
find public opinion watches your doings pretty sharply.” 

“T don’t wan’t to do anything wrong,” interposed Hendrik. 

“Of course not, but you will find it difficult to do anything at 
all, once you get a ‘curatela’ instituted. We needn't go into law 
talk just now. But you will soon perceive, I can tell you, that 
your crazy brother’s money would be immovably fixed in the 
business and on the ‘ Great Book of the National Debt, and there 
it could go on uselessly accumulating, as it has done hitherto.” 

“Then it must accumulate. J can’t help it.” 

“On the other hand, the law recognises no gradations between 
absolute incapacity and entire responsibility. It can't do so. A 
man is either incapable of spending one farthing on lollipops, 
or fit to look after a business involving a couple of millions. There 
is no alternative. And if a man isn’t mad, he is sane.” 

“You want me to say that Elias isn’t an idiot,” spake Hendrik. 
“Very well; he isn’t. He is a man of remarkable intelligence. 
He is a Sophocles—what d’ye call ’im ?—Socrates, I mean.” 

“No, he is not, you fool,” hissed his friend in swift sharp 
accents, angry for the first time, “and he needn’t be, as I tell you. 
He needn’t even be as clever a creature as you are. It’s quite 
sufficient for him to be hovering on the border, as long as he’s 
hovering on the proper side.” 

“And why?” asked Hendrik. He was not offended. I think 
it was one of the worst traits in a character not otherwise evil that 
insult did not annoy him. “ For him, I grant it you. But not for 
us. If the business be liquidated, as I suppose it must be, and all 
this money be put into Elias’s foolish hands, he will make ducks 
and drakes of it in a month.” 

The lawyer turned full upon his friend. “Is it that you really 
can’t understand me, or is it that you won’t?” he asked. 

The other shifted uneasily on his seat. 

“Hum,” said Alers, and again for a few moments he became 
engrossed in the points of his boots and the tip of his cane. 

“You might, at any rate, speak plainly when you do speak,” 
remarked Hendrik presently. 
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“T don’t speak. I have no wish to speak unless I’m asked,” was 
the quick reply. 

“ Well, I ask you,” said Lossell humbly. 

“Then this is all I have to say. I make no doubt you are 
saying it to yourself. Avoid by all means in your power the 
appointment of guardians for Elias, even if those guardians be 
your brother and yourself. Prove to the outer world that, 
although afflicted in the loss of his physical senses, he has retained 
the clear use of his brain, and is quite able to look after his own 
interests.” 

“ And then ?” asked Hendrik, his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

“You press me unduly. The interests of brothers surely 
should have much in common.” 

“ And when they clash ?” 

“It seems to me the stronger brain should conquer.” 


Another pause. A longer one this time. Then said Hendrik: 
“ Alers what makes you say these things? What makes you care 
to say them ?” 

“I?” replied the other lightly, as he rose to go. “ Philan- 
thropy! My affection for you, and my love of well-doing! 
What else ?” 

“Oh, nothing else,” said Hendrik. 

But the lawyer did not quite want to leave him under that 
impression—if he really had it. 

“ And, of course, it is an advantage to me to have you as a 
friend. You will be a rich man some day, Lossell, a rich man 
soon, I fancy, for you are going to be head of the great firm. 
After all, Elias hasn’t been brought up to business-habits, and 
in his own advantage, as well as in yours, he will have to make 
over to you what is yours by right. And when you area rich 
man, you will want a professional adviser. I think you want one 
already. It’s a pleasant thing to bea rich man. The next best 
thing is to be a rich man’s friend. Ta, ta.” 

“T haven’t got any money to buy it up,” burst out Lossell. 

The other paused in the doorway. 

“What price does Eliasask?” he said. ‘* You don’t know yet? 
Ah, I thought so. Well, a good deal will depend upon that. Tell 
me, when you know. Or don’t; just as you prefer. It’s no 
business of anybody’s, as far as I can see. Quite a family 
arrangement. Good-night.” 


Left alone, Hendrik remained for a long time without moving, 
huddled up in his corner of the sofa, his eyes fixed intently on 
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some spot they did not see. He had understood his friend 
perfectly. 

Vague conceptions which had been floating in his own brain 
had received definite form and substance. And mistaken im- 
pressions had been corrected. He had had a confused idea that 
Elias might be made harmless by being declared insane, and that 
then the man who administered his fortune for him, would be 
allowed to use it, as far as was necessary, for the welfare of the 
whole family. It had not occurred to him, at least not in that 
concise form, that it would be far simpler and more efficacious to 
let his step-brother give his money, instead of taking it away from 
him. But at the first hint in that direction, he had seen the 
whole path clear before him at once. Nothing would be easier, 
if Elias were left master of himself, than to prove to him that 
expediency or honesty or any other motive which came handy 
required him to cede the business to his brothers. He would 
make a present of it to them; nay, still better, he would sell it to 
them for an old glove. A new deed must be drawn up, by which 
Elias, of his own free will, liberated the active partners from the 
yoke which old Volderdoes had fastened on their necks. The 
shares must be redistributed, Elias selling the larger part of them 
to his step-brothers at a nominal price, and the profits, also, must 
be restored to the people who worked for them. 

What could be fairer, if you came to think of it? Elias would 
be quite rich enough, even if he lost this great income from the 
business to which he had practically no right. Vested interests ? 
Capital? Ah, vested interests always look unjust when it’s 
another man that they’re vested in. And it appeared to Hendrik 
that Elias had already drawn far more than he deserved from 
these vested interests of his. ‘‘ Whose the labour is, his should 
the profits be,’ he said to himself. He did not say it to his 
employés. What would Hubert think? There might be a slight 
difficulty there, but hardly a very serious one. Nothing could be 
done till Hendrik had obtained the dispensation he hoped for, and 
then it was he who would have to do everything. Hubert would 
be altogether a secondary person. And it would be easy to find a 
notary who was more obliging than Borlett. 

Ouf! It seemed very simple. And really very fair. Were 
those not the words which constantly returned to his thoughts? 
Why did they return so constantly, and why did he not simply 
accept them, and repose in them, so to say? Why need he repeat 
thus over and over again: And really very fair? Of course it 
was fair. Quite fair. Was it not fair ? 

Must 9 dead man, then, dead a quarter of a century ago, rule 
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the world by the eternal law of his injustice? And had not this 
man himself indicated the way of escape? Elias should decide 
when he came of age. Elias was of age. Let him decide. 





He put on his hat, and went out. 


Where to, he did not know. He thought the air would do him 
good. It had been his nightly pleasure, when the day’s work was 
over, to loiter down the gaslit streets of Koopstad, with some 
equally exquisite friend, the delight of all beholders, on his way 
to the theatre or the music-hall. To-night he shrank from the 
far din of the populous streets. It seemed to him as if everybody 
in Koopstad knew of his dilemma, and could read his thoughts. 
He crept away, and slunk down back streets, towards the 
quays, and, almost before he heeded whither he was going, he 
found that his accustomed steps had brought him to the ware- 
house door. 

He rang the door-keeper’s bell, again scarcely knowing why. 
As he was there, he might as well go in for a moment, and see 
that all was right. 

He passed by the old concierge, with a hurried recognition, and 
walked swiftly down the corridor towards his father’s private room. 
He had never yet been in it by evening. The father would some- 
times return to his office after dinner. He had not required this 
of his son. 

Was it this feeling of singularity, or some strange awe of night 
that made him hesitate on the threshold? What is it that causes 
the dead to be nearest to us at night-time, calling them up out 
of the darkness into which they sank from our sight? Do they 
really revisit their earthly haunts in those still hours only, when 
they need not fear the sunlight which to them is an eternal terror 
and regret ? When we come suddenly into the dark room, which 
was theirs before they left us, we feel their breath fall cold upon 
our faces, and, as we turn rapidly to look behind us from the 
newly-lighted candle, we catch a glimpse of their shadow flitting 
away into the widening light. 

Young Hendrik Lossell had never felt his dead father so near 
to him as now when he stood a moment irresolute in the dark 
passage outside that closed door. 

He felt for his matches, and struck a light. And then he threw 
open the door and stumbled forward into the room. 

It was already lighted—dimly—by a movable gas-lamp which 
stood on the mantel-piece. 

Hendrik threw away his match with an exclamation of surprise. 
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His brother Hubert was sitting motionless in a corner of the 
room. 

“You here!” he cried. ‘“ What in the name of goodness——” 

“ Hush,” said Hubert—almost solemnly. 

Hendrik laughed—a nervous laugh. He went round to his 
brother. “I can’t imagine what you are after, Huib,” he said. 

Hubert looked up at him, and Hendrik saw that his face was 
white. “What are you after?” said Hubert. 

“1?” stammered Hendrik, at a loss. “I came to see os 
Again Hubert stopped him. 

“You came because you were called,” he said. “I knew you 
were coming. I knew it just when you opened the door. Father 
had told me.” 

“Father!” cried Hendrik, almost with a scream. “ Hubert, 
you are ” The other started up and flung his hand on his 
brother’s mouth. “ Still,” he cried. “He will hear you. For 
God's sake, be still.” 

“Don’t be vexed with me,” Hubert went on hurriedly. “I 
came here, I don’t quite know why. I couldn’t stop indoors, so I 
ran out, and my footsteps brought me here. I thought I should 
like to be quite alone in this place once in a way, and think of my 
father’s working and—and dying here. And I got Peter to let 
mein. Of course the place reminds one of father more than any 
other. And—and, Henk,”—his voice dropped to a whisper; he 
pointed with one hand—“ that’s, that’s his chair.” 

“T know that, surely,” said Hendrik impatiently, but trembling 
from head to foot as he cast a frightened glance towards the 
round leather-cushioned armchair before the immense “bureau 
ministre” in the middle of the room. On the table the blotter 
lay, neatly closed ; a number of petty, well-known objects, pen- 
holders, a large seal, a pair of scissors, were arranged in tidy rows, 
waiting for the hand that had used them so often. Its shadow 
still seemed to hover over them. The gas-lamp now burning on 
the mantelpiece had been invariably used by the merchant on his 
desk when he required light. 

“Tve seen him sitting in it day after day,” said Hendrik. 
Something in his brother’s nervous voice and awe-struck manner 
irritated and agitated him both in one. 

“Ah, but I saw him sitting down there to-night,’ whispered 
Hubert. “Don’t stare at me like that, Hendrik. He was sitting 
very quietly, gazing at the table in front of him, sittting just as 
he used to sit. And after a few moments, he turned round and 
looked at me, and his face was dreadfully, unfathomably sad. And 
then I knew that you would come.” 
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“Come away,” cried Hendrik, pulling at his brother’s arm, and 
trying to make his voice as loud as he could without raising it. 
“Come away immediately. It’s horrible, Hubert, and I won't 
stay to hear any more of it.” 

“There is no more,” said Hubert. “ Why is it horrible? No, 
Hendrik, you must stay. For that is why you are come. 
Hendrik, we must save the old house. Do you hear me? And 
we must save our father’s memory. There must not be a whisper 
against it in Koopstad, not a whisper. We must all take our 
share of the burden, and therefore Elias must take his. Elias 
must pay the debts, and he must support mother so that no one 
may know she has less money than formerly. He owes that to his 
father’s memory, and we must tell him to do it. Is it not so?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Hendrik, gasping for breath. “ What more?” 

“ And we owe it to our father’s memory to reverence our step- 
brother’s misfortune, and to protect him from all injury and all 
insult. Not I only who—not I only, you also. He, on his side, 
will do his duty, as we bid him, and we will do ours. It will be 
a bond, dear Hendrik, between us and him. And the thought 
that he has been enabled thus to help us will make his welfare 
sacred in our sight; will it not ?” 

“ Yes,” said Hendrik in a toneless voice. 

“ He hears us,” continued Hubert, speaking slightly louder. 
He drew his brother towards him, and advanced a little nearer to 
the empty chair. ‘“ He hears us, I am sure of it, he, who always, 
through the long years of his untiring labour, held the cruel 
rights of his hapless son as a thing too holy to be touched. We 
will do like him. And we will ask nothing of Elias but what we 
know it is his duty to accord. We declare it, father, even as in 
thy presence. And if thou understand us, let that sadness die 
away for ever from thy sight.” 

“Let us swear it, Henk,” he added softly, after a moment’s 
solemn pause. “Swear to save his memory by Elias’s help, to 
maintain the house in its greatness by all powers at our command, 
and to further the welfare of Elias as ifit were our own. Swear.” 

Hendrik clasped his brother’s hand, and bent his head without 
speaking. 

“ We swear,” said Hubert forthem both. ‘So be it,” he added. 
“So help us, God Almighty. We have sworn. And now let us 
go and speak to Elias.” 

“Ts it too late to-night,” began Hendrik feebly. 

“No, no; it is not yet near nine. Let us get it over to-night, 


and then we can rest in peace. Better have it done to-night. 
There is yet time.” 
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And without casting another look backwards into the dim, 
dreary office-room under its strange air of disturbed daylight, 
without a thought for the lamp left burning’on the mantelpiece, 
Hubert fled down the passage, followed by Hendrik. 

The old Chinaman, left alone with the shaded light and the 
memory of the dead, winked hideously from the elevated shrine 
whence he had presided for so many years over the fortunes of the 
great house of Volderdoes. Probably he was well content. For 
even he could not, with that power which is the common privilege 
only of dead saints and living devils, look far into the awful 
future, and foretell the bloody sequel of that night’s solemn vow. 

Old Peter was not sentimental. He came in a few minutes 
later and turned off the gas, with many grumblings at the 
recklessness of the young and laudations of his; own vigilance. 
And before he turned the screw, his eye fell on Hendrik’s half- 
finished cigar, which had been flung into the grate. And he 
extracted it carefully, and dusted it, and took it away with him 
into his lodge. And there he smoked it. 


The two brothers found Johanna in the act of helping Elias to 
bed. In fact, she had just completed his toilet; and he was 
saying his prayers. They came in upon this, the maid-having 
admitted them, and stood waiting till hejhad done. The words 
fell solemnly on the stillness, issuing from that cavern of darkness. 
They were few words and simple, such as any child may speak, 
strangely in contrast with the massive frame and powerful head 
of this man in the full bloom of a manly adolescence. He thanked 
God, as usual, for having given him Volderdoes Zonen to provide 
him with all that he needed. Hubert looked at Hendrik. 
Hendrik winced and closed his eyes. 

And then he prayed for his father, forgetting that he was dead. 

When he had done, Hubert went up and tried to speak to him, 
but his hand trembled, and Elias shrank back, as if in pain, from 
the agitated movement of his fingers. ‘“ You interpret for us, 
Johanna,” said Hubert. “Tell him we are here. Remind him 
that papa is dead. Tell him that he is now very rich. That he 
has got a great deal of money. Does he understand? ” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Elias, with his bell-like voice. 
“Then, if I have got a lot of money, may the old man have his 
beef-tga ? ” 

“He means an old man who comes here every morning,” said 
Johanna. “There was none to-day.” - 

“Say yes, yes,” burst in Hendrik, as a man speaks when he 
breaks suddenly through restraint. 
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“Say yes,” repeated Hubert, “ but tell him we shall want some 
of his money, not much considering, for the maintenance of 
Volderdoes Zonen. Does he understand ?” 

“J understand,” said Elias again. “If there were no Volder- 
does Zonen, I should be very unhappy indeed.” 

“Then he wants it to continue to exist?” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Hendrik. 

“ Ask him, Johanna, if he wishes to do all he can that it should 
continue to do so?” 

“But I can’t do anything,” said Elias, as soon as this was 
made plain to him. “I can’t do anything.” He sat up in bed. 
“ What can I do?” he repeated excitedly. 

Johanna soothed him. It was told him that he must give 
money to pay his father’s debts, and a yearly sum to support his 
step-mother. 

It might be questioned how much he understood of all this, 
but there could not be the slightest doubt of his eagerness to 
give to whoever wanted or ever asked his support. Had they 
asked him to divide a million florins between his brothers, he 
would unhesitatingly have trusted them and done as they required. 

“No, no, no,” said Hubert. “That is quite enough. Tell him 
that we will bring him the necessary papers to sign (he must 
make a cross) when they can be ready. I am sure Borlett will 
help us, Hendrik, in all this. And now tell him also, Johanna, 
that we thank him. ‘Tell him that we have sworn to do all in our 
power to help and protect him. Never mind if he understands it 
all. Tell him that we love him; he will understand that. And 
that we will be good brothers to him, by the help of God.” 

“T understand,” said Elias after a pause. “ Kiss me, Hubert. 
Kiss me, Hendrik. I am very sleepy. I think I should like to 
go to sleep.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Johanna with the tears in her 
honest eyes. 


“ Nothing more ridiculous,” Alers was repeating at the Club, 
“than the thesis that a man must be insane because he is blind, 
or deaf, or even both. It is outrageous. The law knows no 
guardianship of those who have lost the use of their organs of 
sense. The brain—ah, that is a different thing. Homer was 
blind. Galileo was blind—wasn’t he? And so was Milton. 
And I’m sure that a great number of eminent men were deaf and 
dumb, only one doesn’t remember their names. Now there’s 
Elias Lossell, you were speaking of—or was I speaking of him? 
Well, it doesn’t matter—I know the Lossells well. I can assure 
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you Elias is no more idiotic than you or I. I don’t say he is as 
intelligent—but there’s a great difference. Now I don’t pretend 
to be nearly as intelligent as you are, but I must object to being 
called more idiotic. I repeat, such a nature has naturally great 
disadvantages, but the law fortunately does not add to their 
number. And it would be outrageous not to allow a man to do 
what he liked with his own, simply because such a man was 
blind, and deaf and dumb. And Lossell’s not even dumb.” 

“T certainly agree with you,” said a quiet gentleman by the 
firevlace. ‘But is Lossell really only deaf and blind? I had 
always understood he was half-witted.” 

“Did you ever hear his father say anything of the kind?” 
asked Alers, turning on the speaker. 

“No; I hardly think so. But his brother certainly. Young 
Hendrik Lossell never speaks otherwise of him than as of a 
hopeless idiot.” 

“Young Hendrik is a capital fellow,” rejoined Alers senten- 
tiously. “He is a great friend of mine. But he is young. And 
we young fellows are quick with our generalisations. Unless we 
are lawyers and weigh our words. A man is always an ‘ utter 
idiot’ or ‘ awfully clever.’ A woman is always either ‘the most 
beautiful( creature in the world’ or ‘altogether unfit to look at.’ 
And besides, young Lossell is naturally a little jealous of his 
unfortunate step-brother, despite the latter’s misfortune.” 

“T. wonder how much money there is,” said another man, a 
large, loose fellow, who had come lounging up with his hands in 
his pockets. “A lot of money anyway, I fancy.” 

“There is more money, I[ can tell you,” replied the young 
lawyer;with a great air of mysterious importance, “than often 
passes in this country from a father to his children. They are 
all rich, naturally, with such a business, but by far the richest 
of them, nevertheless, is the eldest, the deaf man Hiias, I fancy 
Elias Lossell must be the richest man in Koopstad.” 

There was not one man in that whole smoking-room who did 
not consider money the supreme thing worth living and working 
and lying for. And yet there was not one who dared pronounce 
the words which rose to all lips mechanically, and say: “ Lucky 
fellow!” of the richest man in Koopstad. 

For God’s finger held them back. 
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PART IL. 


INTERMEZZO. 


There was a man once—a satirist. In the natural course of time his 
enemies slew him, and he died. And the people came and stood about his 
corpse. ‘“ He treated the whole round world as his football,” they said, 
indignantly, “and he kicked it.” The dead man opened one eye. “But 
always towards the Goal,” he said. 


There was a man once—a naturalist. And one day he found a lobster 
upon the sands of time. Society is a lobster; it crawls backwards. 
“ How black it is!” said the naturalist. And he put it in a little pan 
over the hot fire of his.wit. “It will turn red,” he said. But it didn’t. 
That was its shamelessness. 


There was a man once—a logician. He picked up a little clay ball upon 
the path of life. “It is a perfect little globe,” said his companions. But 
the logician saw that it was not mathematically round. And he took it in 
his hands and rubbed it between them, softly. ‘“ Don’t rub so hard,” said 
hiscompanions. Andatlast he desisted, and looked down uponit. It was 
not a bit rounder, only pushed out of shape. And he looked at his hands. 
They were very dirty. 


There was a man once—a poet. He went wandering through the streets 
of the city, and he met a disciple. “‘Come out with me,” said the poet, 
“for a walk in the sand-dunes.” And they went. But ere they had 
progressed many stages, said the disciple: “There is nothing here but 
sand.” “To what did I invite you?” asked the poet. “To a walk in the 
sand-dunes.” “Then do not complain,” said the poet. “Yet even so 
your words are untrue. There is Heaven above. Do you not see it? 
The fault is not Heaven’s. Nor the sand’s.” 


CHAPTER XVI, 
COMPOS MENTIS. 


Tue fool sat in his room by the fireside, with his hands in his lap. 
His eyes were closed. Night lay over them. And over his sou} 
lay the twilight of a great sorrow and of a glorious dawn. 

How much did he know of himself? Of that past which is our- 
selves in all of us to such a degree that the more thoughtful 
sometimes question with terror-struck wonder whether it will 
remain ourselves into the endless future? It is hard to say how 
much he knew. It seemed to him sometimes as someone else’s 
life, and sometimes as to-day. And therein, surely, he was not: 
a fool. 

It was nearly ten years ago now that they had first told him 
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that his father was dead. There was a past before that time, and 
a past after it. They had been very different, and he knew they 
had been different, for he had daily experienced their difference. 
And yet he could never properly have realised the cause of the 
change, for even now, though he had not held intercourse with his 
father through so many years, he remembered him only as in the 
life of to-day. 

There was nothing complicated in the confusion of the fool’s 
ideas, if once you got hold of the keynote, as his faithful nurse 
had done long ago. It was she, in fact, who had tuned his whole 
being into harmony with that keynote, developing it in constant 
sympathy with the central theme. To this work she had devoted 
her life. 

Those who loved Elias understood him. And he understood 
only those whom he loved. ‘The intellectual life of his soul, 
cramped and weakened in all its resources, lay languishing and 
spluttering in fitful flashes, as uncertain in its unexpected light 
and darkness as a wick that is dying for want of wax. But the 
emotional life, the life of loving and admiring and believing, 
independent, as it is, of all artificial development, burned on— 
and upwards—with a steadily increasing flame. And thus his 
memory also was a memory of love—and, alas! of pain. He 
remembered little that had attained to his mind’s perception only ; 
you could not be certain of his remembering anything at all, 
unless it had reached his heart. But of one thing you could be 
certain, that he would not forget what had touched his affections. 
And yet here also, he was incapable of making distinctions which 
are transparent to wiser men. He could not remember love as a 
thing of the past. Where once he loved, he loved for ever, and, 
therefore, as I have already said, his love of the dead or departed 
was a memory of an eternal to-day. 


“For in the Presence of my Love 
Shall be no Future and no Past.” 


He was a fool. He thought that dead people were still alive. 
And he forgot that you must have money if you want to buy 
bread. And the life of love, without beginning and without 
ending, was the one reality of his soul. 

And you, if you loved him, perhaps you also would understand 
him better. And yet, as you do not love him 

Nay, throw down this book. There is the evening paper just 
come in, with to-day’s stock exchange. They’re up, I believe. 





Elias Lossell knew more about money than many people 
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might have thought. He knew that, since his father’s death, they 
were always telling him that he was very rich. And he knew 
that it was a pleasant thing to be rich. Come, come, he was a 
philosopher, and no fool. 

He lived in the same little house just outside the city, in which 
his father had established him nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
Hubert had wanted him to move into a large and beautiful villa, 
which had come into the market a year or so after old Lossell’s 
death. But Elias and his nurse had both begged to be allowed to 
remain where they were. Elias had been to “see” the proposed 
dwelling, and had felt his way about its numerous rooms. It was 
all strange and awkward for him. He knocked against unexpected 
obstacles. He realized that it could never be home. It would be 
months before he dared feel his way alone up the stairs and 
across the wide vestibule. “Take me home,” he said wearily. 
And they brought him back to the little house. 

But a carriage Hubert had insisted upon his having, in spite 
of protests from Hendrik, who declared it to be an expensive 
encumbrance. “It would procure for him so many more oppor- 
tunities of taking the air,’ said Hubert. And this it did, but 
Elias found his health beginning to give way under the want of 
exercise. So he resumed his long country-walks with Johanna. 
Johanna, a buxom, full-blooded female of nearly sixty genial 
winters, would have preferred the carriage-drives, had she not 
made up her mind so many years ago always to prefer what was 
best for her charge. 

The twins, having attained their twentieth birthday shortly 
after their father’s death, had received “venia xtatis,” according 
to Dutch law; that is to say, they had been declared prematurely 
of age. Hendrik had wished to have this privilege restricted to 
himself alone, but Hubert refused to allow any such distinction to 
be made between them, and he got both his mother and the old 
notary to second his demand for equal rights. The brother who 
had always looked upon himself as number one was surprised to 
see how “le cadet” came to the front in this and other matters 
of business. Hubert took his place as if upheld by some secret 
authority, and quietly imposed his opinion whenever he con- 
sidered this desirable. Hendrik could not help smarting at times 
under a feeling of weakness he seemed unable to overcome. 

The financial affairs of the old merchant had been wound up as 
soon as the brothers were entitled to act. With Notary Borlett’s 

willing co-operation—for herein he felt he was taking the interests 
of all parties into account—a deed was drawn up by which Elias 
undertook to pay his stepmother an income sufficient to enable 
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her to keep up her position in Koopstad as Hendrik Lossell’s 
widow. This deed received Elias’s more or less shaky signature, 
his hand being guided to make it. The money was not paid 
during any length of time, for Judith did not survive her husband 
many years. It was a great bitterness to her during this closing 
period of her life to be dependent on the stepson to whom she had 
shown so little charity. 

Furthermore it was agreed that—in estimating the merchant’s 
liabilities and assets—his five shares in the business should be 
rated at two hundred per cent. At this price they were bought 
for Elias, and the surplus, thus obtained, was divided as Lossell’s 
residuary estate. Considering the profits made in recent years, 
the price, though high, could in no wise be considered unreason- 
able. But the result was that the twin-brothers were now 
entirely excluded from a share in the business, which became the 
exclusive property of Elias. 

It became the exclusive property of a man, therefore, who was 
as incapable of managing it to his own advantage as a babe 
unborn. And accordingly all parties recognised as just that his 
two step-brothers should be taken into partnership with him. A 
contract was entered into by which Elias was recognised as 
sleeping partner, while Hendrik and Hubert were to share all 
responsibility between them. 

So far,so good. But it was when it came to settling the 
division of profits that the great diversity of opinion made itself 
felt. ‘Share and share alike,” said Hendrik. “ All profits to be 
divided into three equal parts.” Hubert, on his side, clung to his 
original idea that old Volderdoes’s testament must be respected, 
and eighty-five per cent. paid out to Elias’s fortune. The more 
his brother objected, the more vehemently he defended his opinion 
—not that he desired to remain poor, but because that obstinacy 
of chivalry had taken possession of him, into which opposition to a 
self-sacrificing offer will readily drive a man, the poignancy of 
which is increased by the shame of the thought, that defeat 
would, after all, not be so very unpleasant. 

Hendrik, however, flatly refused to waste his whole existence in 
the amassing of a useless pile of gold. He would rather start a 
new business for himself, he said, than bind his abilities down to 
such life-long servitude. The notary admitted that chivalry must 
have its limits, even among men of business, and he ultimately 
succeeded in effecting a compromise by which seventy per cent. 
was allotted as dividend to the. shares and thirty per cent. to the 
acting partners, while it was furthermore agreed that the latter 
should be entitled to buy up a certain number of shares, as soon 
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as they had capital to do so, at a price to be fixed by consultation 
with experts. Other concessions Hubert refused to consent to. 
The brothers quarrelled with brotherly energy. 

But ultimately, as each felt that he had acted in a truly 
generous manner, the hearts of both were filled with that kindly 
glow which a good action never fails to inspire, and they settled 
down into the daily routine of business, under protest, but not in 
animosity, only irritated by the thought that the unfortunate go- 
between should have so woefully mismanaged the matter. 

They both decided, with youthful alacrity, that the whole 
family, Elias included, must have a notary better able to do his 
work, whatever it might happen to be. They were glad to find 
themselves agreed on any subject whatsoever. And Hubert left 
the choice of Borlett’s successor to Hendrik. 

And the notary, who had arranged everything for these over- 
grown children with much taking of pains and comparatively 
small profit to himself, smiled quietly when he saw the brothers 
pass his door. He knew that the man who effects a reconciliation 
between various members of a quarrelsome family is always the 
last to be forgiven. But presently he thought of Elias—and then 
the smile died away from his lips. 

For Elias, it was now agreed, had the full possession of his wits, 
and therefore was responsible for what he did with them. No 
trustees of any kind had been appointed to look after his affairs. 
The whole of his huge fortune lay, theoretically, at his disposal. 
{n reality it was invested almost entirely in government securities 
or the business, and looked after by his brothers in conjunction 
with the notary. 

“Tt is much better so,” said Hubert. “The result obtained is 
just the same as if we had been appointed curators, and we avoid 
all the useless, wearisome formalities. Besides, why subject him 
to all the superfluous scandal and disgrace? By acting thus we 
respect poor Elias’s reputation in the city, and we leave him as 
free as he possibly can be in his peculiar circumstances to do 
what he chooses with his own.” 

“That is quite true,” said Hendrik. 

And many another man, cooler than Hubert or more dis- 
interested than Hendrik, would have reasoned as they. 

“T think you are right, undoubtedly,” said Dr. Pillenaar, when 
Hubert went to him for assistance, “in deferring as long as 
possible the official declaration of your half-brother’s insanity. It 
will always be time enough, when the step has become altogether 
inevitable. And that is not nearly the case as yet. The formali- 
ties, as you know, are numerous and disagreeable, and the 

VOL. XCIV. 21 
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practical result would be pretty much the same, I suppose, as at 
present, namely, that you and your brother would manage his 
affairs. I have my serious doubts, besides, whether the judges 
would consider the case a fit one for intervention. I am a medical 
man, so you must allow me to abuse the lawyers. But I am 
willing to admit that in this particular instance I should be at a 
loss what to say. Elias is not an idiot like other idiots. As for 
maliciousness, he is a better man, I fancy, than most of us who 
have got our senses and makea bad useof them. As for incapacity, 
he can be helped to sign his name; he can be made to understand, 
at least for the moment, whatever is said to him; and he can 
answer distinctly enough. I don’t say he isn’t imbecile, but I say 
that it is difficult to decide in what measure. He has only got to 
open those magnificent eyes of his. I should always be afraid 
that the man of law who finds those eyes fixed full upon him will 
not dare to say there is anything wrong with the brains of their 
owner. No, no. Avoid all extra unpleasantness, and be good to 
him ; be very good to him. It is a great responsibility.” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Hubert, as he wrung the doctor’s hand. 

Koopstad, therefore, respected Elias Lossell as it never would 
have done otherwise, had they taken his money away from him. 
Nobody ever approached him, except a very few intimates. A 
halo of delicious golden mystery formed round his solitude and 
his wealth. A number of young ladies, and not only the very 
young, fell hopelessly in love with his beautiful face and his 
beautiful fortune. Shoals of begging letters, addressed to him 
personally, were delivered at the little house. Johanna kept them 
from him, for they agitated him too much. But nevertheless, he 
continued to excite a good deal of interest and envy and cupidity 
and curiosity. He was the far-off wonder of the city. And it 
was touching to see, said the neighbours, at first, how kind his 
brothers were to him. And yet their relations must often present 


peculiar difficulties, because he was so very much richer than they, 
you know. 


Not long after the death of Judith Lossell, Hubert went out to 
Shanghai to promote the interests of the house in China. Such 
an arrangement had become unavoidable, and Hubert, whose 
rather romantic nature ever allowed itself to be attracted by the 
novel or the unusual, was far from unwilling to go. There did 
not exist so much sympathy between the two brothers, that both 
could not placidly contemplate the prospect of a separation. Nor 
could the parting from Elias cause his stepbrother any very acute 
regret, for Elias lived a life too entirely blocked out from the rest 
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of the world to be very near to the daily interests of anyone. 
Hendrik would be there to look after him, and, still better, 
Johanna, and that would suffice. 

A few months later Hendrik, tired of living alone, announced to 
the astonished world of Koopstad his engagement to his “ cousin,” 
Cornelia Alers. Koopstad disapproved of the engagement. 


Cuapter XVII. 
A “STRUGGLE-FOR-LIFER.” 


Tat, in itself, would not have had any particular significance, for 
Koopstad disapproved of every engagement. Not of engagements 
in general, for these it considered to be the very pillar and 
foundation of the State, but somehow, if you believed the Koopstad 
ladies, the wrong people were always getting engaged to each 
other. 'The whole subject, of course, concerns the ladies only ; 
the gentlemen took a very languid interest in it, and ordinarily 
confined themselves to pitying the man—brutes. But it certainly 
was very deeply to be deplored that, whereas a young betrothal 
is always such a beautiful and interesting and touching event, 
the ladies of Koopstad never could entirely surrender themselves 
to the charm of contemplating one with feelings of unmixed 
satisfaction. “It was a very desirable match from many points 
of view, but ’-—and then they would lower their horns and butt 
at the unfortunate pair. And indeed it is very sad to contem- 
plate the perversity of all these young people who will not see 
that they could be perfectly happy and excellently suited to 
each other, if only the couples would make up differently. It is 
very sad, and it would be still sadder, if the peculiarity of 
Koopstad were not peculiar to every corner of the globe where 
three women with marriageable daughters, or with marriageable 
selves, get together over fifteen cups of tea—it is coffee in 
Germany, but the principle remains the same. And a woman 
long thinks her daughters marriageable, and, if she have no 
daughters, herself yet more marriageable still. 

It was not only the ladies of Koopstad, however (whose 
sincerity could not even reckon on mutual! recognition), that cried 
out at the news of Hendrik Lossell’s engagement. No woman 
ever listens with any degree of confidence to another woman’s 
talk about her own sex—they know too well, the darlings, the 
why and the wherefore of their sugared blame and yet more 


sourly sugared praise—ah, sugar is a terrible acid!—but when 
212 
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the men unanimously declared Hendrik to be a fool, their wives 
and daughters sat up and listened. Stereotyped expressions of 
condolence with a “victim” the ladies were accustomed to; they 
considered, however, that this particular case was entitled to more 
detailed discussion. What had the men to say against Mejuffrouw 
Cornelia Alers ? 

Well, to begin with, she was a couple of years older than her 
suitor, and, you know, we always pull up our noses at that, 
especially when the boy is just under thirty, and the old lady is 
just—this pen refuses to write the word that was destined to 
follow. Let lawyers and doctors do what ignoble duty their 
professions may sometimes require of them; no gentleman ever 
yet said of his own free will that an unmarried woman was over 
thirty. 

For the last year or two Cornelia Alers had been twenty-nine. 

In addition to this she had a Roman nose. With a woman’s 
aptitude for seeing her own bright side, she considered that this 
ancient feature imparted an aristocratic appearance to her face. 
And perhaps she was not altogether mistaken in her supposition, 
for she certainly had an air of hauteur over her which she 
possibly owed to the bend of the nose, or possibly to her unusual 
height (no execrable pun is intended), or yet more probably to 
her indomitable trust in her own superiority. Having been 
placed, a big woman, in a limited sphere, she had firmly resolved 
to bring her surroundings into harmony with her stature, and so 
she set her heavy foot on the social ladder of Koopstad and 
clomb, and clomb, higher and higher, as high as little Hendrik 
Lossell. The social ladder of Koopstad was a living organism, 
more like a tree than a ladder, securely planted and rooted in the 
mean soil of our dusty humanity, manured by frequent offerings 
of filthy lucre, and daily watered with the tears of the unsuccess- 
ful aspirants down below. Hendrik Lossell did not sit on its top- 
most branch—Elias would have sat there, had he not been an 
idiot—but he sat at an elevation where the fruit already hung 
sufficiently thick, and where the ladies of the company, when 
they looked downwards, which they seldom did, could no longer 
perceive the Cornelia Alerses. This social tree—for it is a tree, 
and no ladder—has, in common with some few other trees, its 
fruit thickest towards the top, and it has, in common with most, 
no fruit at all on the bare stem which supports the fat little 
crown, and feeds it. 

Cornelia Alers believed that happiness dwelt at the top of the 
tree, and misery at the bottom. You would have thought that she 
had never tasted rotten fruit, nor ever reposed in the shade. 
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Her belief had in it that element of ignorance which peppers 
all belief. For she knew nothing either of the hard work at the 
bottom nor of the sunshiny indolence at the top. The Alerses 
were by no means great people in Koopstad, but they. were just 
unlittle enough to frantically aspire to be greater. Yet—thank 
Heaven! they were not so little that their daughters, however 
needy, should stoop to honest work. Koopstad is old-fashioned, 
and it checks the tide in many places where larger communities 
have already sailed out to sea. 

The Alerses had committed the seven cardinal sins, for they 
were poor, and they had committed an eighth, for Alers senior had 
married above him. This eighth transgression, by attracting 
notice, brought out the misery of all the other seven. And the 
junior Alerses, the lawyer and his brother and Cornelia and her 
three sisters, soon found that their only chance of absolution was 
to go and sin no more. So they played in the State Lottery, and 
also in the lottery of the married state, and they wriggled and 
haggled, and turned their dresses and their opinions, and ran 
errands and social risks, and fell and picked themselves up and 
smiled sweetly when people asked—also sweetly—whether they 
were hurt. ‘There was not one form of shabby-genteel suffering 
from which they shrank. They even went to stay with their 
mother’s rich relations. The world is full of these quiet heroisms 
“that nobody knows nothing of.” We have all admired, and 
rightly, the Spartan boy whose face remained serene while the 
fox was consuming his vitals, but we nowhere read that he sat 
smiling, smiling all through that repast, and then said it was 
the nicest thing on earth and when might he come again? 
People gave him immense credit for his fortitude, as he knew 
they would be sure to do all the time he was performing, 
but all those who had “arrived” said the Alerses were fools 
for their pains, and laughed when they slipped off the rungs of 
the ladder. 

And so the stately Cornelia was engaged to Hendrik Lossell. 
How had she managed to obtain his consent? That was the 
question which Koopstad—at least female Koopstad—was dying 
to know. Many a man has become a great general by studying 
other great generals’ victories. 

Alas, the conquest of Hymen’s land is rarely the prize of a 
brief campaign, unless the invader be largely supplied with the 
sinews of war. Cornelia had plenty of sinews, but they were not 
of the right kind. They helped her, however, to dance attendance 
(literally) at every raid into the enemy’s country to which she 
could procure an invitation. And she got somebody’s cousin to 
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have Thomas put up for the Casino, on the express understanding 
that Hendrik was to be put up too. 

Do not accuse the young fellow of being a heartless cynic who 
stood watching her tall figure and skinny shoulders through the 
mazes of the dance, and who, from his safe coign of vantage 
against a window, sent forth unkind thoughts about women 
generally upon the patient air. They were true, I doubt not, but 
he did not mean them. No good man ever thinks bad thoughts 
about women. They waylay him, and rob him of all he 
possesses—his good name, first, which was not of much use to 
himself, probably, but which is utterly worthless to them—and 
when they have stripped him entirely and left him lying bleeding 
in the way, they come back after a minute to give him another 
ha’pennyworth of happiness and to twist their pretty fingers 
round once more in his gaping wounds, and then they kill him. 
But he never utters a word of complaint, and he smiles upon 
them, and is good and beautiful and patient in death. That is to 
say, if he be a man deserving the name. It is only your base- 
born cowards that beg for quarter. “ Your money or your 
life,” cries the brigand who meets you on the highroad. And you 
give your money cheerfully to avoid the alternative, especially if 
you happen to have left your purse at home. Beware of the 
woman-brigand. She asks for both. 

Give them to her. Only mind you choose your brigand wisely. 
You will be all the happier for your loss. 

The man who would speak evil of a woman is a churl. 

The poor things are already sufficiently hard-pressed. For all 
the women do it. 

All the females who attended the Casino-gatherings said unkind 
things about Cornelia and her improvised dresses from her 
eighteenth year to her twenty-sixth. Then they pitied her too 
sincerely to honour her with more than an occasional sneer, and 
she was ticketed and numbered and put away. Nobody thought 
any more about her, but that did not hinder her thinking about 
herself. And so she laboured on quietly, while others played 
around her. Poor weary struggler, if she be not deserving of 
pity, to whom shall we accord it? And when all the ladies said 
that she must be at least a hundred, and all the gentlemen that 
really, you know, they were certain she could not be younger 
than Lossell, she hooked the young fellow, and played, landed, 
frittered, fried and swallowed him before the horrified eyes of the 
entire female population of Koopstad. 

And this is how it came about. How can anyone’s biographer 
be excused for telling it? It has all been told a hundred times 
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before. I sometimes wonder, had Eve been born without the 
wiles of Eve’s daughters, would there ever have been the story of 
Adam’s sons to tell ? 

She was hopeless at last, was the brave huntress, utterly 
dispirited and dejected, despite her Roman nose. Her younger 
sister, Aurelia, had made a capital settlement, having married an 
old widower with sixty thousand florins a year and six daughters, 
the whole half dozen of whom she had sent out to boarding-school 
within a month after she had entered the house. Another sister, 
just out, was to be seen at the Casino every Wednesday and 
Friday, fleeing in Parthian style from a young officer on whom— 
to remain classical—the victory of Pyrrhus would too soon befall. 
And she, she went up to her chamber-window to look vainly down 
the desolate road. That is to say, she sat down on her sofa and 
sighed. It was no use looking out of her window, for she would 
only have caught cold and reddened the Roman nose. Besides, 
there was no one there. 

“T shall give up going to the Casino,” she remarked to 
Thomas. “ Do you know, I think it has got very stupid of late. 
All the nice people seem to stop away.” 

“Lossell had a committee meeting of some sort to-night,” said 
Thomas. 

She flashed out at him. ‘There are more people in the world 
than Lossell,” she said, “and nicer. I wasn’t thinking of him.” 

“Of course not,” he answered. ‘“ You were thinking of Paffer.” 

Paffer was the young officer, whom Cornelia hated like poison, 
on account of her sister’s success. 

“ You are pleased,” she said, “to think yourself funny. And so 
you would be, if you weren’t stupid.” 

“ And you are proud,” he replied, “to think yourself spiteful. 
And so you would be, if you weren’t unhappy.” 

You see, they were hardly an amiable couple, this brother and 
sister. They were given to recrimination, and vulgar squabbling. 
But they liked each other, in their own disagreeable way. 

After a few moments—while Cornelia, struck by the accuracy 
of her brother’s last thrust, was still casting about for a reply— 
Thomas began again : 

“Look here, Cornelia, we needn’t joke through the last scene of 
what is fast turning into a tragedy. You're as good—or as bad— 
as an old woman by this time. Best be plain-spoken. You've 
been lying in the shop-window for nigh upon a dozen seasons, 
and—demmy—reduced prices or not, you can’t be left there much 
longer. As you say, you had much better give over going to the 
Casino, where you only serve as a foil to the younger girls. Look 
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the inevitable future in the face, as you ought to have done six 
years ago, and take your seat by the fireplace and knit.” 

If Thomas spoke thus coarsely, it was very much on account of 
his own anger and disgust at his sister's failure. He was anxious, 
too, about her ultimate fate, for, though you might easily talk 
about sitting down by the fireside, it would not be so easy to say 
who would pay for coals. Like her sisters, Cornelia had invested 
her small patrimony in the matrimonial business. Bankruptcy 
seemed impending. 

“You had better sell your muslin ball-dress to Ninnie,” added 
the head of the family. ‘It will do for her betrothal to Paffer.” 

Cornelia’s rugged old heart was not easily shaken. But under 
these heavy blows of her brother’s hammer a pair of tears 
squeezed through the crevices and rolled slowly down her 
cheeks. 

Young Thomas was not proof against these silent symptoms of 
distress. ‘I don’t mean to be unkind,” he said uneasily. ‘“ Only 
we may as well ‘sail straight.’ The case is desperate. It’s ‘ kill 
or cure.’ Now, I’m willing to do all I can to help you. Do you 
want Hendrik Lossell to propose to you, or do you not?” 

Cornelia made a movement of disavowal. 

“T know you do,” said Thomas coolly. ‘Of course. Well, I 
will undertake that he shall come and ask you to be his wife 
within less than twelve hours—that is, therefore, to-morrow 
morning before lunch—if you undertake, on your part, to help me 
afterwards in anything I may stand in need of. We go into 
partnership, and this is the first stroke of business combined by 
the firm. Is it a bargain?” 

“Get him to do as you say,” whispered Cornelia, “and I'll do 
anything you like for you afterwards, Thomas. Oh, Thomas, I 
can’t be an old maid!” 

“No, you can’t,” said Thomas. ‘“ We can’t afford it.” 

And so they shook hands on their contract. 


Cuarrer XVIII. 
THE MARRIAGE-LOTTERY. 


Tue next morning, at an early hour—the doors of the office were 
barely open—Thomas Alers was ushered into the private room of 
the acting head of the house of Volderdoes Zonen. 

The actual head of the firm and proprietor of the business was 
at that moment pottering about in the greenhouse which his 
brothers had built for him on his modest premises, and 
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querulously demanding of the gardener whether or no the pink 
chrysanthemums had already come out. 

Hendrik Lossell did not rise to receive his visitor, but extended 
the tips of his fingers with a slightly condescending air. He was 
very proud of his position at that great table full of documents, 
was Hendrik Lossell. All the prouder, perhaps, because the 
position was not quite what it ought to have been and what 
he had always expected, for the whole of Koopstad knew perfectly 
well that the real owner of the business was the fool. 

The young Hendrik could only prolong the connection which 
the old one had begun and lived through, and suffered and died 
under. They were practically everything, except After all, 
they remained intruders, hard-working, inadequately rewarded 
intruders, and the real Volderdoes was Elias. 

“ How de do,” said Hendrik carelessly. We have dropped the 
note of interrogation in that question long ago. “ Keen weather, 
eh?” Nevertheless, he was surprised that the hand which Alers 
drew out of a thickly wadded glove should be so cold. He did 
not know when the glove had been put on. Looking up, he was 
surprised to see that the young advocate’s face betrayed signs of 
considerable agitation. A good deal more, besides the glove, had 
been put on at the door. 

“Good heavens! what’s the matter?” cried Hendrik—the note 
of interrogation now in full play. 

“ Hush,” replied Thomas in alarm. ‘Nothing. Why do you 
ask, Lossell ?” 

“Why? Just look at your face in the glass! A man doesn’t. 
look like that and expect no one to notice it.” 

Thomas cast a quick glance at a narrow mirror which hung 
between the two windows—the great, squinting Chinaman was 
over the mantelpiece. The ’cute young lawyer recognised with 
satisfaction his own aptitude for playing a part, but he exaggerated 
his self-praise (some people do), for nature had helped him 
considerably by flurrying him in spite of himself. 

“T assure you it’s nothing,” he said, “at least nothing to 
agitate anyone, only I am so stupid in these matters. But I may 
as well tell you, Lossell. In fact, I wanted to tell you. Imagine 
what has happened to me this morning. One of the last things I 
should have expected ever to occur to such unfortunates as our 
family have always been. You are sure no one can hear us? ”— 
he looked apprehensively towards the glass doors, which were 
closed. It was a peculiarity of Hendrik Junior’s character that 
he elected to have them closed as a rule, in spite of the incon- 
venience and disturbance occasioned by the constant opening and 
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shutting, as message after message passed from the outer office | 
into theinner room. Herein he was different from his father, who 
had always preferred to remain in touch with the clerks at work 
beyond. 

“Of course not,” said Hendrik impatiently. ‘Go on.” 

“T had a letter from our Amsterdam bankers this morning, 
Henk.——Don’t laugh at our having bankers” (Lossell was not 
thinking of laughing). ‘“ Every poor beggar has. The robbers 
manage to secure their tax on ten florins as well as on ten 
thousand.— Well, I had a letter from them this morning and— 
you saw the announcement in the evening papers yesterday about 
the first prize of the Vienna 1864 Lottery having ‘fallen’ in 
Amsterdam ?” 

“Yes,” cried Hendrik, “and I wondered who the lucky beggar 
was. It’s a fortune. Donnerwetter! Tommy, it isn’t you?” 

* Not me, no, worse luck. I wish it was. But it’s Cornelia. 
Hang her. Asif girls wanted money to get through the world!” 

“TI suppose everybody wants that,” said Hendrik moodily. He 
was pricked with envy, and he didn’t see why the eldest Miss 
Alers should not need a little ready cash to secure her a place in 
the wedding-coach. 

“ Yes, but a man wants it to buy bread with, and a woman to 
buy cake. A woman of our class always gets her bread from 
somebody, husband or father or brother. Now this sum in my 
hands would have meant a million within a twelvemonth, while 
in my sister's it represents a respectable four per cent, till the end 
of the chapter.” 

For it was in the good old time when people still got four per 
cent. for their money, and yet slept at night. 

“You penniless people always think money breeds like rabbits,” 
said Hendrik snappishly. “I wish to goodness it would. But 
I’m sure I congratulate you. It’s a fortune, as I said.” 

“Hardly a fortune. It’s about a quarter of a million florins, 
out an outrageous quantity goes off in Government percentage 
and so on. Still, it’s a lot of money. You must congratulate 
her, though, not me. It’s no advantage to me in any way, except 
in sd far as I’m awfully glad for her.” 

After that, neither spoke for a few moments, for each was busy 


with his own thoughts. Thought Thomas: “If he doesn’t begin 
now, I shall have to.” 


And Hendrik thought: “ Here goes!” 


“Does your sister Cornelia know already?” he asked. 
“No, not yet.” 


“And I suppose nobody else does, in that case ?” 
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“No. I got the letter just as I was starting for my office, and 
then I thought I might as well come round and tell you on my 
way. But I must be off. I’m late enough, as it is.” 

And he jumped up, and began buttoning his coat. 

“ Wait a minute,” cried Hendrik. “By Jove, Tom, I wish you 
had kept your secret a day or two longer. Your bringing it to 
me puts me in a very awkward position. I—I hardly know how 
to say it.” 

“What?” asked Alers sharply, turning full upon him. 

“Well, look here. You know I’ve long been—how shall I 
express it ?—paying my court to your sister. Je lui ai fait un 
brin de cour. You must have noticed it.” 

“ Never,” said Thomas energetically. 

“Oh come, you must have. Why, everybody did. I’ve been 
chaffed about it over and over again at the Casino. People 
thought we were engaged.” 

It was true he had been chaffed, but chiefly on account of the 
dead set the Roman nose had made at him. “Fly to me, my 
good Henkie,” a fat motherly old aunt had said to him, spreading 
out her wide skirts from her seat against the wall. ‘Creep 
under, if the worst comes to the worst. I shall tell her, when 
she looks for you, that you are lost in admiration.” 

“I never heard about it,” said Thomas. “But that proves 
nothing. Brothers are the last people to hear that kind of 
chaff.” 

“Tt’s true, all the same; and no wonder I should think of 
marrying. That big house is very lonely since my mother died 
last year. And I’ve been looking for an opportunity to ask your 
sister about it--by G——, I have. I should have done so, in 
all probability, last night, if I hadn’t been prevented from going 
to the Casino.” 


He almost believed himself, with such energy of conviction 
did he speak. 

“Now, you see,” he went on hurriedly, sweeping over the 
words, ere his friend could interrupt, “this scrap of information 
you have just brought me puts me in a very painful position. 
For if I choose this moment to propose to your sister, everybody 
will say that I did it for the money. Of course that’s absurd, as 
you know. I may not be as rich as I ought to be, or as some 
people think, but I’m not poor enough not to feel free in the 
choice of a wife.” 

“T don’t know about people’s thinking,” said Thomas. “I 


believe it’s pretty generally known that your step-brother is the 
rich man, and not you.” 
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Hendrik winced. Decidedly Thomas was cruel. 

“Yes, that was Hubert’s doing,” said Hendrik. ‘He couldn’t 
keep a quiet tongue in his head. He’s much better away at 
Shanghai with his English wife. But you must admit it would 
look strange.” 

“Very strange,” said Thomas gravely. 

“Not so very strange, hang it, if people weren’t always so 
disgracefully ill-natured, for everybody knows, as I say, that I 
have long been intending to propose.” 

“Ah, but you didn’t do it,” interrupted Thomas. 

“Oh but, Tom, I say: do you mean to imply that I want 
Cornelia for her money, when I never heard till to-day of her 
possessing a penny in the world ?” 

“No, my dear fellow; it’s the last thing I should think of. I 
am quite sure you would be far above anything of the kind. But 
we must reckon, as you say, with the ill-natured world around us. 
The worst of it is, these money matters can never be kept dark, 
in spite of everybody concerned being sworn to inviolable secrecy. 
You see, the fact has got into the papers already, the name, in 
spite of anything we can do, will be all over the place in a couple 
of days. And neither the rest of the world, nor Cornelia herself, 
will consider the moment was happily selected for a proposal.” 

“But if I had been at the Casino last night, or you hadn’t 
told me this morning, I shouldn’t have known,” said Hendrik 
obstinately. 

“That is true,” acquiesced the young lawyer thoughtfully. 
And he stood for a moment, considering the dilemma. Then he 
said: “If you mean what you say, Hendrik, as doubtless you do, 
the only way I can see out of the difficulty is for you to get the 
whole business over with Cornelia before she, or anybody else, 
knows anything of this change in her fortunes. In that case I 
will tell Cornelia that, knowing you were intending to ask her, I 
kept back my news that you might not be influenced by it, and 
we shan’t let out the story, if we can help it, till after your 
engagement has been announced.” 

“Capital!” cried Hendrik, “ You're a right-down good fellow, 
Tom. In that case, there’s no time to be lost.” He actually 
ran towards the peg on which his hat and coat were hung. But, 
in doing so, he stopped. He was not half such a rogue, after all, 
as the other. 

“Only, I say,” he began, “is that quite fair towards your 
sister ?” 

“No,” replied Thomas coolly. “It isn’t. And, therefore, as 
you yourself broach the subject, let me be plain with you. It 
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isn’t fair to her. Accordingly, it must be understood between us 
that you ask her at once, without the slightest delay, to be your 
wife. If she refuses you, there’s an end of the matter. If she 
accepts you, I tell her, also at once, about this lottery-prize. 
And then you must return her her liberty and leave her 
altogether free to reconsider her decision. So much you owe to 
her, but you needn’t be alarmed. If I know anything of my 
sister, she will act honourably under all circumstances. And 
then, as soon as these preliminaries are settled, there must be no 
time lost before giving the news to the world.” 

“T accept,” said Hendrik, taking down his hat. “Shai I find 
your sister at home if I go now?” 

“Yes, but wait a minute. I’m willing to do you this service 
and keep a quiet tongue in my head. But you'll remember, 
please, that I did so, and when the time comes, you'll not deny 
that you owe me a good turn?” 

“No,” replied Hendrik. “Can I take you on anywhere? I 
shall have a cab called at once.” And he whistled through a 
speaking-tube that lay upon his writing-table. 

“Well, as you offer it, ’m awfully late. I don’t know what 
my clients will say. Let us arrange that I fetch you at our 
house after a couple of hours, and then, if all be satisfactorily 
decided, we can lunch together at the Club and start the news of 
your engagement, There’s nothing in the world—not even wild- 
fire—spreads half as fast.” 

“Yes, that will do very well.” 


“But it’s a bargain about my getting help from you in my 
turn ?” 


“Yes,” said Hendrik with his lips to the tube. 
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Co April. 


Sweet maiden, with the daffodil-crowned head, 
We saw the glimmer of thy kirtle green 

At peep of day, we saw the silver sheen 

Of thy small girdle, and a rosier red 

Blushed in the Dawn’s fair face, to thee he sped 
With arms outstretched in joy, for he hath seen 
And loved thy loveliness. O blue-eyed queen, 
The south wind speaks of thee, and winter’s dead. 
To thee, the wild thrush singeth his clear song 
Of gladness and unutterable bliss, 

And in the upper heaven the young lark fills 
The blue air with delight; the small heart thrills 
At sight of thee, with love he falls to kiss 


Thy twinkling feet amid the meadows long. 


Mary Fortona. 














Alexander Knox and his Friends. 
By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


TrELAwNy, in his ‘ Recollections of Shelley and Byron,’ relates 
that while they were together at Pisa, he, on one occasion, 
accompanied Mrs. Shelley to the Grand Duke’s Woods, where a 
meeting was arranged with her husband, who had gone thither 
alone at early dawn. ‘They wandered about for a considerable 
time without finding the poet, and at last Mrs. Shelley, weary 
with walking, seated herself under the shade of the pine trees, 
leaving Trelawny to pursue his search alone. Knowing Shelley’s 
fondness for water, his friend sought for him along the lonely 
shore, where the view opens so finely on the Gulf of Spezzia, but 
he was nowhere to be seen. ‘Trelawny now struck into the 
thickest part of the gloomy forest, with some anxiety, for Shelley’s 
absence had been unusually prolonged, and “the careless not to 
say impatient way in which the poet bore his burden of life, 
caused a vague dread amongst his friends that he might lose or 
cast it away at any moment.” 

When I met Trelawny at the} Novelli’s in 1870 I referred to 
this incident in his book; the remark seemed to touch the chord 
of memory, and the picturesque old man—* The Pirate,” as 
Shelley called him long ago, threw back his shaggy head, and 
retold in tones and words that vibrate still in my ear, the story 
of his finding Shelley. Some peasant had indicated where 
“?Inglese malincolico” was likely to,be found, and— 


“Hurrying on,” said Trelawny, “I came upon a place where the winter 
storms had felled a group of veteran pines, and through the opening 
the sunlight streamed down upon a pool of water; there sat the poet 
leaning against the trunk of a fallen tree, the one bright spot in the 
gloom of the encircling forest. Before reaching him, I picked up—lying 
with some other of his traps—a volume of Sophocles—the self-same 
volume that I was destined to find a few weeks later in Shelley’s pocket 
when the sea cast up its dead on the shore of Via Reggio.” 


Referring to the volume [of ‘Recollections’ Trelawny, I see, 
writes, that Shelley on seeing him emerge from the forest mani- 
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fested no surprise, but bade him enter “his study,” telling him 
meanwhile to listen to the solemn music of the pine tcps, adding, 
“‘ sometimes they will rave and shriek, and howl like a rabble of 
priests.” Trelawny, it seems, now told Shelley that he must be 
up and moving, for his wife was anxiously waiting for him in a 
distant part of the wood. “Poor Mary!” answered Shelley, 
“‘hers is a sad fate. Come along; she can’t bear solitude, nor I 
society—the quick coupled with the dead.” 

Twenty years later, when the world could speak of Shelley as— 


“That gentle spirit to the waters cast 
Whose restless planet, edg’d with darkness shone 
With mournful light, and yet of Heaven aione.” * 


his widow returned once more to visit the Italy of her youth, of 
her life’s tragedy, “thought by thought, and step by step led 
on.” She was accompanied on her travels by her son and a college 
friend of his, a handsome young fellow of great intellectual 
promise. This friend was Alexander Knox. Unfortunately his 
career at Trinity, Cambridge, had been marred by the breakdown 
of his health ; he had in consequence been ordered to the South, 
and availed himself of the agreeable chance of going with the 
Shelleys to Italy. 

The family of Alexander Andrew Knox claims kinship with 
John Knox, through their ancestor of the Ranfurlie branch who 
had settled in County Down, Ireland, early in the seventeenth 
century. Our friend’s father had realised a large fortune in 
Jamaica in the palmy days of West Indian affairs, and lost it 
nearly all, later, when he became a ship-owner, and entered into 
partnership with Sir Simon Clark. Young Knox’s literary talents 
may be traced through his mother, a very accomplished woman, 
the daughter of the Reverend Dr. Greenfield, known for having 
assisted Bishop Percy in editing his ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry.’ 
A son of Dr. Greenfield’s had some literary reputation in his 
day, for rumour at one time credited him with the authorship 
of ‘ Waverley.’ 

Alexander Knox’s mother died at his birth, in 1818, and as 
years went on, the poor boy, with his maternal inheritance of 
warm affections, and delicate health, had no one to rejoice at his 
school successes, for his father always painfully associated this 
younger son with the loss of the wife he had idolized. Young 
Knox did so well at Blundell’s school, Tiverton, that one year he 
carried off every prize, except the one for mathematics, and his 
name was carved over the door. He had been sent to Devonshire 


* Charles Whitehead. 
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for the sake of the mildness of the climate. This well-known 
school was the Eton of the West for two centuries or more, but it 
must have been a pretty rough place in the last century, for I 
remember being told by Mr. Kinglake’s father that when he was 
a boy at Blundell’s their schoolroom windows had no glass, and 
were open to the winds of heaven. In those pre-sanitary days 
it was a survival of the fittest; old Mr. Kinglake lived to be 
nearly ninety, and might have lived longer if he had not been 
hustled when going to vote at the County Election. 

Knox went up to Trinity with a scholarship, but on account of 
health was unable to compete for honours. In all probability the 
tour with the Shelleys, and the meeting with Trelawny and other 
bright spirits in the classic land of Italy, was as stimulating to 
the young fellow’s intellect, as would have been the severer 
studies at Cambridge. 

Mary Shelley published an account of this Italian tour, in 1844, 
dedicating the volumes to Rogers, who was always very much her 
friend. The mention of Mr. Knox, or rather the initial of his 
name, is very frequent in this record of travel, which reads 
curiously old-fashioned, for railways were a novelty in those days. 
Mrs. Shelley describes that their journey from Leipsic to Berlin, 
105 miles, was actually performed in seven hours, but she adds, 
“the pace was so great that the passengers yelled out of the 
windows, imploring that the speed might be lessened.” 

In one of the sweet secluded valleys of Saxon Switzerland 
Mrs. Shelley quotes from a published poem of Mr. Knox’s, adding 
that “his ardent and poetic imagination was warmed by inspiration 
in this lovely spot.” But far more inspiriting must have been 
the Italy of Byron and Shelley—visited not alone, but in 
company with that gifted and enthusiastic woman who had borne 
her part in the fervour of those days, which gave to the world a 
poetic epoch! The past and the present are always jostling one 
another in our mental reception of ideas; to the one belong the 
things sanctified by time, to the other, the hustling common-places 
of to-day. Trelawny, with all his memories of Shelley’s “ upward 
mind,” was no idealist himself; he was of the earth—earthy—a 
curious eccentric paradoxical rebel, with a vein of coarseness in 
his nature, yet withal he had a warm heart, for he kept his 
friends. With Alex. Knox he maintained an intimacy that ended 
only when his long pilgrimage came to a close in 1881. 

It is a pity when a man of ability as Trelawny really was, aims 
at no higher distinction than that of posing as a social rebel. 
He wished the world to believe that he was “ tortured by living 
with civilised human beings,” that he “ abhorred domestic inter- 
VOL. XCIV. 2K 
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course.” In his later years when I knew him he was irate with 
society for not taking his rebellion seriously; but spite of his 
protests to the contrary, he had a great deal of kindly human 
nature about him, perhaps more than many an utterly respectable 
denizen of clubland, with “ watery smile and educated whisker.” 
There is a published letter of Trelawny to Mrs. Shelley which 
amusingly shows his would-be character. 

He writes— 

“ Mary dear—six days I rest—and do all I have todo on the seventh 
day, because it is forbidden. If they would make it felony to obey the 


commandments (without benefit of clergy) don’t you think the pleasure of 
breaking the law would make me keep them?” 


About ,the same time that Alexander Knox first became 
acquainted with Trelawny, a very different and far higher 
influence was brought to bear upon the development of his mind. 
It appears that when the Shelleys and their party were at 
Sorrento, they were joined by Leslie Ellis, who had become fellow 
of Trinity at the age of twenty-three. He was older than Knox, 
but a similarity of tastes had brought them together at Cambridge. 
Mathematics claimed Ellis’s special attention, but his remarkable 
grasp of intellect left few subjects of human knowledge outside 
his range of interest. Ellis and Knox were alike interested in all 
philological studies; they were both good linguists. Harvey 
Goodwin, the late Bishop of Carlisle, wrote a brief but very 
sympathetic memoir of his friend Ellis, including in the same 
volume a few of his “papers” upon various subjects. In one 
of these, a treatise “On the theory of vegetable spirals,” he 
remarks on the genesis of the spiral, and on the tendency to 
rhythmical recurrence of parts which constitute the whole. The 
paper is singularly interesting, more especially when it is 
remembered that it was written long before Darwin published his 
views on evolution, or on the “ Movement in Plants.” 

Ellis was regarded at the time by Knox and other of his friends 
as a man of extraordinary promise. It was grievous to know 
that he was heavily weighted from his boyhood by deplorable 
health. I well remember in 1856 when visiting Cambridge, that 
my host, Mr. Hopkins, the famous mathematical tutor, used to 
walk out to Trumpington every other day, to sit with Ellis, who 
was living there, in a hopeless state of invalidism. He had been 
Mr. Hopkins’s pupil, and the account he gave of “the maturity 
and definiteness of young Ellis’s acquirements ” was very striking ; 
he added, that “it was difficult to conceive that he could ever 
have been a mere boy.” Sir William Napier received a similar 
impression of his remarkable powers, when he saw him as a lad of 
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fourteen. It will be remembered that Lady Affleck, a widowed 
sister of Mr. Ellis, became Dr. Whewell’s second wife. 

When the joyous days at Sorrento had long been among the 
far-away recollections of Alex. Knox’s youth, he chanced to meet 
Mr. Spedding at a London dinner-party at Miss Carrick Moore’s. 
Though strangers, they im mediately fraternised over the memory 
of their common friend, Leslie Ellis. The latter had been 
engaged at the time of his death in annotating the philosophical 
section of Bacon’s works for Mr. Spedding’s biography of the 
author of the ‘ Novum Organum.’ 

To return to Sorrento, as Knox knew it in those days of his 
early manhood; the sails by moonlight in the bay; the noontide 
picnics, graced by the intellectual enthusiasm of Mary Shelley ; 
and the glorious talks with Ellis over his multifarious stores of 
knowledge—how delightful! yet like many a pleasant time, to 
end with a dash of life’s bitters. Young Knox received bad news 
from England; his father’s losses in business proved far more 
serious than was at first anticipated. Alex. found it imperative to 
return at once; he had to face the necessity of earning his daily 
bread without further dallying or delay. 

“In the reproof of chance lies the true proof of men;” and 
Knox had to show his “ valour’s worth.” He had taken his M.A. 
degree, and was now called to the Bar as a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn. In London, the young barrister found everything to make 
life pleasant, except the means of living. The millennium might 
have come and cleared the Law Courts for all the good he got of 
the wicked world’s criminality and litigation ; no “ briefs ” came 
to him. Occasionally his dinners and suppers had to be prorogued, 
by order of the keeper of the privy purse, or represented by one 
course—a roll from the baker’s shop. But the bright young 
fellow “never made a poor mouth;” not a soul knew of the 
pinch but himself. The proceeds of a magazine article now and 
then helped his narrow income. Meanwhile, he was meeting old 
friends, and making new ones. “Tom” Paris, who had been 
with him at Trinity, introduced him at his father’s house in 
Dover Street, which was, at the time, the rendezvous of some of 
the best intellects in London. Here Alex. Knox met Faraday, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. Bright, Babbage, and many others. 
Dr. Paris took a great liking to his young guest; he could be a 
firm friend though an unpleasant critic. He was keenly alive to 
the facetiz of life, and was delighted in discovering Knox’s broad 
substratum of humour, seeing therein the promise of the future 
journalist. 

Paris had a fund of anecdotes, relating to Davy, Wollaston, 
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and Young, and of a very different man—Sheridan, all of whom 
he had known personally. It will be remembered he was the 
somewhat ungenerous biographer of Sir Humphry Davy, whose 
weaknesses he did not spare. As long ago as 1823, Paris wrote a 
treatise on ‘Medical Jurisprudence’ in connection with Fon- 
blanque, the well-known equity lawyer, who, unfortunately for 
his own career, was also one of the well-known “ wits of the 
regency.” At the house of Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque, the 
lawyer’s eldest son, I remember in my girlhood once meeting 
Dr. Paris, then an old man, with a sour-sweet expression, who 
made jokes like knife-thrusts, and of whom I stood in great awe, 
as a man of vast knowledge. There are some people who diminish 
greatly in the perspective of time. 

Knox’s acquaintance with Charles Buller in 1844 soon ripened 
into friendship, and at his suggestion he essayed writing “leaders ” 
for the Morning Chronicle ; in journalism he may be said to have 
found his literary and professional vocation. Henceforth he 
cared not for “ briefs,” neither for the favour of attorneys. Mr. 
Knox entered upon his work at a time of great political excite- 
ment, and his special subject was the Corn Law debates. He 
was present on the memorable occasion when Sir Robert Peel 
announced to the House of Commons his change of policy on the 
question of Protection. Knox spoke of it as a scene never to be 
forgotten. “Sir Robert’s agitation,” he said, “was extreme, 
beads of perspiration standing on his brow.” No one can read 
again that chapter of our history without deep emotion; who 
can say what might have been? The jweather was disastrous ; 
“the rain rained away the Corn Laws.” There was famine in 
Ireland, there was scarcity in England. It was no mere question 
of party politics; ‘the people cannot see, but they can feel,” says 
Harrington in one of his political aphorisms. 

It has often been remarked that this was a period of dramatic 
surprises. The almost coincident triumph and downfall of Sir 
Robert Peel, the sudden death of Lord George Bentinck, the 
leader to whom the Conservatives had turned in their hour of 
desertion, and the rise of the long distrusted “political ad- 
venturer,” who was in later years to be crowned with the legend 
of “ Peace with Honour.” 

Alexander Knox had so far made his mark asa journalist in this 
stirring period, that in 1846 he received an offer from The Times ; 
acting under Charles Buller’s advice, he accepted this offer, and 
remained on the staff of the paper for fourteen years, writing on 
an average six “leaders” a week. 

In 1847 Buller was made Chief Poor Law Commissioner. His 
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reasons for accepting this unpopular position were entirely 
unselfish ; it was said when early death closed his brilliant but 
brief career, that the main object of his life was “doing good.” 
At the same time he had a nature brimfull of exuberant fun and 
good spirits. Macaulay, in alluding to one of his speeches, said, 
“Charles Buller has spoken with talent as he always does, and 
with dignity and discretion as he rarely does.” When he was 
Carlyle’s pupil in 1822, the latter spoke of him as an “ intelligent 
phenomenon, quite a bit of sunshine in my dreary Edinburgh 
element.” Later on, when his pupil had made his mark in 
political life, Carlyle styled him “ the genialist Radical I ever met.” 

When writing for The Times Mr. Knox had for his colleagues 
the Reverend Thomas Mozley, and Mr. Robert Lowe (Lord 
Sherbrooke), when the latter returned from Australia in 1851. 
Mr. Delane had succeeded to the editorial post on the death of Mr. 
Barnes in 1841, when he, Delane, was only twenty-four years of 
age. It is curious that the oldest of the group, Mr. Mozley, who 
was born in 1806, still survives). No man ever brought to his 
work a more profound sense of the responsibility of a journalist. 
To quote his own words, he says :* 


“TI came reluctantly and slowly to the conclusion, to which I still 
adhere, that in this country the Press must be regarded as an indispensable 
supplement to the Pulpit.” 


Mr. Mozley records that on one occasion he preached on “ the 
Church the true guardian of the Poor;” and that after service 
Archdeacon Lear, in whose Church he was, gravely remarked that 
he thought his sermon “a very injudicious one.” This gives Mr. 
Mozley the opportunity of saying that he had long felt 


“The Church has nothing to say to public justice and mercy, to the 
spirit of our legislation—to the union of hearts and minds embracing all 
classes and conditions—all this it leaves to the world.” 


Another clerical friend of Mr. Knox’s who belongs to this 
period, a man who was also doing the work of the Church on 
secular lines, was Charles Kingsley, whose time and influence 
were devoted to the enfranchisement of men’s bodies from dirt 
and disease. 

In 1848 Mr. ‘Knox was sent to Dublin on some incidental 
business connected with the distribution of The Times famine fund, 
and here he met for the first time the friend of half a life-time, 
Dr. W. H. Russell, who had been on the staff of the paper since 
1848. They were introduced to each other by Sir Colman 


* «Reminiscences ’ by the Rev. T. Mozley, 1885. 
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O’Loghlin, the Solicitor-General, who had previously spoken of 
Knox “as the most brilliant young man he had ever met.” I 
remember Mr. Kinglake saying, “ Knox has the faculty of ‘ striking 
the key-note’ with that terse language of his, that obeys all his 
thoughts and feelings, producing effects with few words.” 

The annus mirabilis of 1848 was again a time of dramatic 
surprises. Cause and effect follow each other quickly in France. 
Louis Philippe had forbidden the great Reform dinner on the 22nd 
of February, and the first days of March found him an exile in 
England, where he was received with respect but without sym- 
pathy. Mr. Knox told me, that some wit at the time observed 
that, “ though Louis Philippe would not allow the people to have 
their dinner, he had his dessert.” This was probably said, or 
repeated at Mr. Rogers’ breakfast-table, the very mart of wit, 
where Mr. Knox was often a guest, and where he had an 
opportunity of meeting many of the celebrities of the day. He 
was present when Rogers, more than usually annoyed at Monckton 
Milnes’s tiresome habit of restlessness, observed crossly to his 
guest, “no gentleman fidgets in his chair,’ to which Milnes 
retorted, “no gentleman remarks on another fidgeting in his 
chair.” I fancy it was here that Mr. Knox first met the Carrick 
Moores. I have heard him say that his friendship with this family 
was the one he most valued of the many friendships of his life. 

Rogers had been intimate with four generations of this family ; 
the first being the Dr. Moore who published his “ Journal” kept 
in Paris during the first French revolution. This gentleman’s 
granddaughter told the writer only a few days since that she 
remembers perfectly well when the news arrived of the death of 
her uncle, Sir John Moore. In an interesting volume recently 
printed for private circulation, called ‘ Recollections of an Octo- 
genarian,’ Mr. Carrick Moore tells the following curious anecdote : 


“‘ Lady Hester Stanhope had a warm friendship for my uncle (Sir John 
Moore). She sent me a sword and a drum, when I was four years old, 
with a note, saying, ‘when you are a man come to me, and I will give you 
a real sword for your dear uncle’s sake.’ The physician who travelled 
with her in the East recorded that she said to him she had never known 
but three really great men. They were her uncle, William Pitt, her 
brother, James Stanhope, and Sir John Moore. The two last were both 
killed in the battle of Corunna. She got a lock of the hair of each, and 
set them in a gold locket, with the coat-of-arms and name of each 
respectively. In 1814, Lady Hester determined to live permanently in 
Syria, and sent for her possessions—this locket being amongst them. The 
ship containing her valuables sailed, and was heard of at Cyprus; soon 
after one of those Mediterranean squalls came on, and nothing more was 
ever heard of ship, crew, or cargo. Thirty years elapsed. Lady Hester 
had long been dead, when a letter came to the Admiralty from the Consul 
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at Jaffa, saying that an Arab had picked up on the beach a gold ornament 
with Frank characters .... This was the long-lost locket; and Lord 


Stanhope kindly giving up his claim to it, it became Sir Graham Moore’s, 
and is now in my possession.” 


It has been stated that Lady Hester Stanhope was engaged to 
Sir John Moore, but this was not the case. He was attached to, 
and had he returned would have married the lady, who after- 
wards became the wife of Sir William Napier, the historian of the 
Peninsular War. 

When Sir George Cornewall Lewis edited the Edinburgh Review 
Mr. Knox occasionally contributed articles; and one of these 
embodied his views on his friend Sir James Brooke’s work in 
Borneo. Mr. Knox regarded the opening up of Borneo as con- 
stituting an era in the history of the Indian Archipelago. That 
aman of small fortune should equip a yacht with the view of 
geographical discovery, and then throw himself single-handed 
into the vortex of savagery, and without charter or credentials 
achieve all that Sir James Brooke did towards suppressing piracy 
in the Eastern Seas, makes his life read like a romance. In his 
article, Mr. Knox says — 


“There is an energy, a depth, and a sincerity of purpose which enlists 
the sympathies and commands the co-operation of others. Very few men 
are in earnest in this world, and those few infallibly succeed in carrying 
their purpose into effect. Sir James Brooke is one of these.” 


Many years after this, in fact as late as 1880, Mr. Knox wrote 
in Blackwood’s Magazine a review of Sir Spencer St. John’s ‘ Life 
of Sir James Brooke.’ Referring to the article, which was called 
“ A White Rajah,” Mr. Kizglake wrote to Mr. Knox as follows : 


“Knowing from what you told me before of your feeling about St. 
John’s book, I apprehended the poignancy of the praise you give him for 
painting the work so well. It must have been in the winter of 1847 th at 
I saw something of your hero. I+ was not, as you would know, in my way 
to be at all doubtful of the Rajah’s high gifts, and I took a pride in the 
fact that an Englishman could go out and become a conqueror and ruler 
by his own strength of will and courage. I succeeded in convincing 
myself that the outward appearance was not of your “king of men,” for 
according to my recollection he had very high shoulders and an ugly kind 
of stoop. He, however, once said a thing to me, which served, as I thought, 
to show power. I had said, ‘ Won’t the missionaries give you trouble P’ 
and he quietly answered, ‘I shall govern them.’” 


Notwithstanding the “ugly stoop” that Mr. Kinglake perceived 
inRajah Brooke, if rumour is to be believed, more than one fair 
dame would gladly have abandoned the luxury of her London 
drawing-room, to share the exile of this hero of romance. When 
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Miss North was on her botanical tour, she visited Borneo, years 
after the Rajah who suffered many tribulations had come home to 
die and had been laid to rest in the lonely churchyard on Dart- 
moor. Writing to Mr. Knox, Miss North says, “‘ How all veal men 
remember the Rajah of Sarawak in this place; it would do you 
good to hear them talk of him.” 

Mr. Knox had always advocated the maintenance of our pro- 
tectorate in Borneo, as elsewhere, agreeing with those persons 
who looked favourably on the expansion of England. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, were he alive, would probably see fit to change 
his opinion about Vancouver’s Island now that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has opened up a New World route. In one of his 
published “letters” under date 1848, he writes— 


“For my part I cannot see what advantage we could gain from a new 
settlement in this remote region (Vancouver’s Island)—six months’ sail 
from England, and far distant from any of our foreign possessions, for 
practically it is a different world from our Provinces on the western coast 
of North America.” 


Mr. Knox used to say “the record of history is, when we cease 
to advance, we shall begin to go back.” 

Some of the most able articles from Mr. Knox’s pen were those 
called forth by the treatment of the political prisoners in the 
Neapolitan dungeons. From the time that Mr. Gladstone had drawn 
public attention to the sufferings of Poerio and his companions, 
“the knowledge that such an iniquity was in course of perpetration 
had been felt by the civilised world as a reproach to humanity.” 
The name of Sir Antonio Panizzi is naturally suggested in 
mentioning the cause of the Italian patriots. Mr. Knox made the 
acquaintance of the librarian of the British Museum at the 
dinner-table of Mr. W. H. Clark. Mr. Knox who was himself a 
good Italian scholar, found many subjects of interest in common 
with the accomplished foreigner, besides the absorbing one of 
sympathy for those unfortunate Neapolitan gentlemen, who at 
length after the most terrible sufferings found a refuge in England. 
When writing in favour of a public subscription on their behalf, 
Mr. Knox well observed that the only possessions left to the 
Italian exiles were,—their wrongs! 

It was a saying of Mr. Wingrove Cooke’s that “a public writer 
must strive to amuse if he is earnest to instruct.” Few journalists 
were more happy in their lighter moods than Mr. Knox. There 
was a humorous article of his on a “Derby Day” towards the 
end of the Fifties, that drew from Mr. Delane the following 
remark, “ Without any manner of doubt the most successful article 
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published this year has been yours on the ‘ Derby Day,’ and I do 
but repeat the universal voice in saying so.” 

Mr. Wingrove Cooke was a distinguished colleague and an 
intimate friend of Mr. Knox’s. The former was special corre- 
spondent to The Times, in Chinain 1857. His “ letters” published 
in a collected form, under the title of “China,” is a most amusing 
book. He describes Yeh, a great statesman of the time, as “the 
Eldon of China, Eldon intensified and omnipresent in Chinese 
official life. It is all bows and arrows, and the wisdom of our 
ancestors.” He gives an amusing incident of meeting a military 
Mandarin and his companion in a Buddhist temple, where they had 
been burning incense before one of the idols. Seeing a stranger, 
the Mandarin addressed Mr. Cooke’s interpreter, asking with the 
licence common throughout China, what was the “ honourable age ” 
of the foreigner. Hearing that he was from England he asked— 


“* How large is your country ?’ and I answered, ‘the British Empire is 
about three times as large as the eighteen provinces of China.’ The 
interpreter looked incredulous, but translated. The Tartar evidently 
thought I had told him a very tall lie. He then asked me whether our 
land was fruitful. I answered, ‘It was neither so rich as China, nor so 
poor as Tartary.’ My friend was a little nettled, and as the Chinese 
nearly always do when they want to be uncivil, he asked why the barbarians 
do not wear tails. I replied, pointing to the gods, ‘ We are of the race of 
your gods, and you see they wear no tails.’ 1 thought I had said a smart 
thing, but the Mandarin, tapping the plaster head and sides of the hideous 
pot-bellied idol, asked, ‘And are you made of the same materials as your 
ancestors?’ Both the Celestials laughed.” 


As a young man, Mr. Wingrove Cooke made his reputation by 
his ‘ Life of the First Lord Shaftesbury ;’ his best known work is 
the ‘ History of Party,’ which I believe is considered a standard 
book. Mr. Wingrove Cooke once, if not more than once, accom- 
panied Mr. Knox and his wife, when they took a vacation tour on 
the Continent. I remember hearing in after time many an echo 
of those pleasant days, when these genial spirits turned all the 
little contretemps of travel into cause of merriment and occasion 
of wit and laughter. 

Mr. Knox was married to Miss Armstrong in 1858, the im- 
mediate and somewhat rare result being that all his old friends 
were brought more intimately around him than ever before; and 
those of the inner circle, who survive him, remembering the 
perfect happiness of his married life, are grateful now to be called 
her dearest friends. 

It was a happy remark that someone made in reference to 
Mr. Knox, that “ his great and varied knowledge was chiefly of a 
kind available for the uses of society.” No man ever led the con- 
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versation at his own table more happily than he did; he had tact 
as well as humour. When his friends were around him there was 
often a joyous out-of-school boy look in his face that made each 
one present feel as if Time’s wallet was for the nonce lifted off his 
back. Was he ever bored? Was any one ever bored who did his 
day’s work with strength and purpose, with a mind to see the 
intense interest of this life of ours, and a heart to feel the joys 
and the sorrows of others ? 

In the summer of 1860 Mr. Knox accepted the appointment of 
Metropolitan Police Magistrate, and subsequently took his seat at 
the Worship Street Court. When he called upon the Secretary of 
State, Sir George Oornewall Lewis, who then held the post of Home 
Secretary, made this significant remark, “ Let me give you one 
piece of advice, Mr. Knox, never joke upon the bench.” “ And,” 
said my informant, “he never did.” 

It was in the nature of the man to throw himself heart and 
soul into the work he had to do. Before he had been many 
months on the bench, Mr. Knox was confronted by a great 
aggravation of the chronic distress of the East End poor. The 
long frosts of the winter of 1860-61 threw the dock-labourers and 
others in vast numbers out of employ. It will be remembered 
that the Thames was frozen over for six weeks. The daily papers 
of that time record a fearful amount of suffering ; frequent and 
most earnest appeals were made to the charitable to “ give quickly 
and without stint.” Large sums of money were placed at 
Mr. Knox’s disposal, and without stopping to consider whether he 
was doing more than his official duty, he thought only of the 
necessities of the poor ; so during that anxious time he and his 
clerks, all willing hands, “turned themselves,” as some of the 
papers sarcastically observed, “into relieving officers.” Were 
they to wait for the red-tape organisation of a staff of paid 
almoners, or a lagging corps of volunteers? ‘The sick, the aged, 
and the children if not succoured to-day, may be cold and stark 
in the grasp of death—to-morrow. 

Some of the papers viewed the case in the right way, as may be 
shown by the following remarks from the Daily News of January 
12, 1861: 


“ After a hard day’s work, Mr. Knox and the officers under him devote 
themselves, as we learn from the police reports, to the harrowing details 
presented in numberless letters of abject wretchedness never equalled, 
except when weather like the present produces want of work and sharpens 
the necessity for warmth and food. Mr. Knox and the other magistrates 
who have followed his laudable example, may well despair of making any 
general impression on the vast amount of misery in their respective courts, 
but they do something.” 
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It was a matter of great regret to the clergy, as well as to the 
poor of the district, when Mr. Knox removed to the Marlborough 
Street Court, which he did in 1862. Mr. Trevitt, the then 
Rector of St. Philip’s, Bethnal Green, wrote to Mr. Knox to 
express the universal sorrow that was felt at his departure, and 
to say that his parishioners desired to get up a testimonial on the 
occasion of his leaving. This offering was declined; but when 
Mr. Knox sat at the Court, as he did sometimes for his successor, 
the poor people, when they heard he was there, crowded in “ just 
to see his worship again,” as they expressed it. 

I have heard Mr. Knox say that he found the poor of the West 
End not nearly as sensitive to kindness and sympathy as their 
less sophisticated brethren in the East. 

During the sixteen years that Mr. Knox presided at Marl- 
borough Street, a variety of circumstances arose of unusual 
gravity. There were various trade strikes, and there were the 
Hyde Park riots of 1866, which last resulted in a number of 
police cases, requiring the utmost tact and discretion. For his 
manner of dealing with the rioters, and for the courageous way 
in which he conducted the much vexed question of the “ disorders 
in the Haymarket,” Mr. Knox received on both occasions the 
special thanks of the Home Office. 

Outside the ordinary routine of his duties, Mr. Knox was 
selected to make inquiry into the condition and treatment of the 
Fenian convicts. These were the men who had been convicted 
some eighteen months before of treason-felony in Ireland. Rumours 
were persistently promulgated that they were being treated 
cruelly and tyranically. T'~ Government wisely directed an 
inquiry into the whole matter; .r. Knox was assisted by Mr.George 
Pollock. The report of the commissioners was published in 1867, 
and gave great satisfaction to the public, as it proved that there 
was no truth whatever in the charges of cruelty and excessive 
severity said to have been shown towards O’Donovan Rossa and 
the other Fenian prisoners. Lord Cranbrook (then Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) wrote to Mr. Knox, saying, “The firmness and justice of 
your conclusions have been proved by the silence which has 
succeeded to the many querulous complaints.” 

Amongst those who took note of the sentences awarded at 


Marlborough Street, was Mr. Knox’s old friend, Mr. Delane. He 
writes : 


“You do not want any praise from me, but I cannot help expressing 
the delight that your decision in Miss Todd’s case has caused in every 


society in which I have heard it discussed, and the universal consent it 
commands.” 
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In this case Mr. Knox had sentenced a coachman who had 
been guilty of brutal cruelty to a horse to imprisonment and 
hard labour, resisting the strenuous efforts of his mistress to get 
the fellow let off with a fine. 

A magistrate sitting daily coram populo falls under the 
criticism of those whose judge, arbiter and counsellor he is; and 
under these circumstances it is interesting to obtain proof of 
the law-abiding Englishman’s approval of his own official. It 
happened that a member of Mr. Knox’s family felt an interest 
in collecting and preserving a large number of the letters which 
reached him at Marlborough Street. A very curious collection 
they make, not unfrequently ill-spelt : but rarely anonymous, for 
Smith and Jones sign their names like honest men when they 
tender their gratitude to the Magistrate for timely help in 
“saving a whole family from misery,” or in signifying their 
approval of his decisions on matters affecting the daily life of 
themselves and their neighbours. The comments are amusing— 
“Glad you’ve shown no favour, letting folks off with a fine,” and 
in reference to the vexed question, “ Never mind what is said, we 
know you're the best Magistrate on the Bench.” Another time a 
club of commercial travellers in Manchester send a minute of 
their proceedings, when “ their president had ordered ‘ bumpers,’ 
and they rose to their feet to drink health and prosperity to the 
worthy magistrate, Mr. Knox, of London.” This of course was 
for a decision that had touched John Bull’s sense of the perfect 
equality of Englishmen before the law. 

It chanced some years since, that a nephew of Mr. Knox’s (now 
a judge in India) was visiting the prison at Portland. On learning 
that he was related to the police magistrate of the same name, the 
official who took him round related the following incident : 


“It happened not long ago,” said this gentleman, “that when I went 
round to ask the prisoners if there was anything they would like to hear 
about in the outside world, that I was asked several times for ‘Mr. 
Knox—the beak at Marlbro’ Street,’—if he was going on there still, and 
if he was well. ‘Do you like Mr. Knox, that you ask for him,’ I said on 
one occasion in some surprise. ‘ Yes,’ replied the convict, ‘we do like him 
—we always knows that when we are up afore him, we gets it—but then 
he speaks to us as if we was human beings.” 


A friend once expressed his wonder at Mr. Knox’s patience and 
gentleness with prisoners in the dock. To this the magistrate 
replied, “It is bad enough to be in the dock, I can hardly insult 
them from an arm-chair.” 

Mr. Knox’s perfect facility in speaking French, German, and 
Italian, was frequently of use in dealing directly with foreigners 
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without the medium of an interpreter. His love of languages 
never left him; during the last months of his life, at Biarritz, he 
engaged the services of a Spanish gentleman, of whom he took 
lessons three times in the week to improve himself in that 
language. 

The first time I met Mr. Knox he took me into dinner at 
the Clarks in Leinster Gardens; there were a good many 
interesting people among the guests that evening, several of 
them friends of the Knoxes, so that I saw him to advantage. He 
was a handsome and distinguished looking man; but what was of 
more importance, he struck you as being thoroughly genuine, and 
free from all affectation of manner ; as he himself said of Dickens, 
he did not come down fifty pair of stairs to speak to you. 
Alluding to the author of ‘Pickwick,’ Mr. Knox mentioned having 
dined a few days before with Mr. Harness, when Dickens, who 
was present, gave an account of his recent railway accident in a 
most thrilling manner. 

Mr. Wills, Dickens’s coadjutor in ‘ Household Words,’ was present 
at this dinner. He was a man full of anecdote, and ready 
characteristic remarks on authors he had known. Mrs. Wills, a 
sister of William and Robert Chambers, was happily no stranger 
to me,—and joining our little coterie of talk, she from time to 
time capped what her familiar friend Mr. Knox had to say with 
her inimitable Scotch stories. Mrs. Wills has what is rare in our 
sex—the faculty of humour. 

On the occasion of my first meeting Mr. Knox, Admiral (then 
Captain) Sherrard Osborn was seated near us at dinner, and being 
an intimate friend, he, I remember, drew him out on the subject 
of Japan, with the result that he gave us a most amusing account 
of how H.MS. Furious entered the gulf of Yedo in 1858, in the 
very teeth of the Japanese officials, who were doing everything 
they could to stop the ship. 


“The fact was,” said our naval friend, “the officer of our watch had 
directions to be perfectly deaf and blind for the next five minutes. The 
ship gave a sheer, and went clear of the boats by a few yards; they might 
as well have requested the volcano behind them to cease smoking, as to 
yell for us to stop. The old ship gave a playful kick-up of the heels as 
she went through the water at a nine-knot speed.” 


A few days later, as we learn in detail from Osborn’s ‘ Cruise in 
Japanese Waters,’ Lord Elgin made his entry into Yedo in great 
state. He was the first British ambassador who had been seen 
there since 1613. 

It was hardly possible to meet a man who had gone through 
more varied experiences than Sherrard Osborn, and having the 
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gift of a literary pen, he gave to the world, from time to time, 
his adventures in the polar regions in search of Sir John Franklin, 
in Malayan waters, in Japan and in China. He was a frequent 
correspondent both of Mr. and Mrs. Knox; in one of his many 
pleasant letters, he tries to arrange a meeting with them in the 
Mediterranean, where he describes himself as occupying the not 
enviable post of “Naval Centurion,”—“ for what between port 
Admirals and sea Admirals—who ought to be land ones—the 
Admiralty, and our crews, we are simply ‘ buffers,’ thumped every 
way. But as Jack says that is just what the Captain is paid for, 
so I am going to be very patient, and only growl in notes to kind 
friends like yourselves.” 

Home instincts were very strong after all in the gallant heart 
of this professional wanderer, as may be gathered from the 
following paragraph in a letter to Mrs. Knox: 


“My brother, like yours, has just returned to India, and I miss him very 
much, What a pleasant thing it must be when all the members of a 
family take to professions, which keep them round one hearthstone, or at 
any rate within the borders of Old England.” 


There was another of Mr. Knox’s correspondents who, even in 
these days of foreign travel, could speak lovingly of the nooks and 
corners of Old England—this was Mr. Kinglake; he writes— 


“With that gift of pen, that you have, you in a few words say some- 
thing that makes a picture ....and here am I with the pleasantest 
impression of your Swan Inn at Wells. It seems charming, the good old 
Inn, with the garden before your windows, and the west front of the 
Cathedral. Twelve years ago, 1 went down on horseback from London to 
Somersetshire, and was almost touched by the grand old inns, which had 


been great ‘posting houses’ in the days of my youth, and still retained 
some of their vast, though, of course, empty stables.” 


One day when I was calling on Mrs. Knox, she showed me a 
photograph which Mr. Kinglake had sent her of himself, with these 
accompanying words: ‘‘ This represents the gentle author of the 
‘14th Chapter’ as he appeared after the fall of the French 
Empire.” | 

The chapter referred to is of course the celebrated one in 
which Kinglake in his history reveals, with the search-light of a 
detective, the secret chronicles of the ‘Brethren of the Elysée,’ 
and denounces them before the world with the unsparing deter- 
mination of a bitter and relentless foe. In one of Kinglake’s 
letters to Mr. Knox some time after the Franco-Prussian War, the 
following remarks occur : 
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“There is great truth in what I take to be your conclusion, i.e., that by 
gathering his recollections, and glancing at them under the right angle, 
an ‘old boy’ can have his pantomime as well as the children. I, for 
instance, have seen the devil, horns, hoofs and all taken aw grand sérieux, 
then tossed in a blanket amidst roars of laughter. I have seen France, 
dreaded of nations, struck all at once by a wand, and become a chirping 
tom-tit—and as for you, you yourself wielded the thunders of the mighty 
Times, and wished it good-bye, and seen it turned into a turtle !” 


The pressure of work at the Marlborough Street Court was 
unusually severe in 1876-77; and the position of affairs was 
aggravated by the grave scandals affecting the credit of the 
police, which arose out of Madame de Goncourt’s case. Having 
obtained a mastery over this intricate case, Mr. Knox felt it a 
duty to hold on till the work was done, though he was suffering 
from a severe attack of bronchitis. The illness of a colleague 
about the same time added to the burden of official business, 
and the final result of the strain upon Mr. Knox was no less than 
a grievous break-down. In 1878 he had a paralytic seizure, from 
which he only made a partial recovery ; as he himself said, “ the 
hopes of his life were blighted ””»—he was only just sixty! After 
eighteen years of untiring devotion to the public service, it was 
a matter of surprise to many that Mr. Knox was allowed to 
retire with only the minimum pension given to Metropolitan 
Magistrates. 

A great change had now come over our friend’s life, but the 
imperturbable sweetness of his nature maintained his temper 
and spirits at their old level. He could do a fair share of literary 
work, and he could enjoy the society of his friends with all his 
former zest. He never said, as did another friend of mine when 
he retired from official life to the close companionship of the 
gout and his own bad temper, that no one called at his house 
now, except the tax-gatherer. I remember some one remarking 
in Mr. Knox’s presence that everything was topsy-turvy. “Ah 
yes,” he answered with his own bright smile, “I was topsy ance— 
I'm turvy now,” he added, pointing to his lame hand. 

Mr. Knox was a member of the Marlborough Club, and being 
there one day, some time after his illness, he was much touched 
by the Prince of Wales coming up and gently reproaching him 
for not being there more frequently. It may be mentioned that 
His Royal Highness had voted for him at his election, taking 
the trouble to go to the Club for the special purpose. 

When Mr. Knox’s health was fairly re-established, Sir William 
Gull was anxious for Mr, Kinglake’s opinion as to the intellectual 
vigour expressed in his patient’s letters. Mr. Kinglake writes as 
follows to Mrs. Knox : 


A 
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“I may be somewhat biased, of course, by the circumstance of my 
taking the same views as Alex. on this wretched Eastern question * (which 
has given me so much pain) .. . . I remain convinced that his letters to 
me not only proved his old power, but showed also—a very different thing 
—that he could be ‘in the vein’ for using it . . . That sentence of his in 
which he spoke of the brave Turks as ‘ fighting our battles for us in their 


blind barbarian way,’ was in itself a scathing condemnation of our 
neutrality.” 


Mr. Kinglake was so consciously deficient in animal spirits 
himself that he rejoiced in the stimulating brightness of his 
friend. On one occasion, on an afternoon visit, he turned to 
Mrs. Knox and said with his peculiar deliberate enunciation, “I 
see girls looking happy, bright and decided, and seemingly 
spurred by great energies, but there is no mere male so radiant 
as Alex.” 

In 1879, owing to the recurrence of bronchial attacks, Mr. 
Knox resolved to winter in Algeria ; he had tried shutting himself 
up in London in bad weather, but as he said, “Imprisonment 
without hard labour is a very serious matter.” 

The result of his sojourn in Africa was the publication of a 
delightful volume called ‘The new Playground, or Wanderings in 
Algeria,’ which is full of charming touches of humour and pathos, 
and vivid descriptions of scenery, that sent many health-seekers 
to tread in the Author’s footsteps. In the Nineteenth Century 
of January 1882 there is an article recording the experiences of 
another tour which Mr. Knox made in the “ Sicily of Thucydides 
and Theocritus.” Passing through woods of olives and cypresses 
to the fountain where the brown girls come to fill the pitchers 
they bear on their heads, the traveller sees all very much as it 
was two thousand years ago. 


“But somehow one does not get melancholy over it, nor feel inclined to 
moralise as in a Gothic churchyard. There was something after all in 
that Greek gladness. Why turn Hamlet and retail common-places? The 
things of mortals best fit mortality.” 


This last sentence expressed the mood only of a poetic temper- 
ament, feeling through every fibre of his being the glory and 
the joy of nature’s adorning, standing there that day on the 
slopes of Etna, looking with full mind from the present into 
‘the past. All the rame there was no one, struggling as we all 
must through this competitive life of our day with “ necessity 
its plea,” who felt more strongly than Alexander Knox the 
spiritual requirements of our nature, or who looked with more 


* The Russo-Turkish war. 
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stedfast faith towards the “sequence of the soul’s achievements 
here.” 

During their absence from England, the Knoxes were cheered 
by numerous letters from friends; Mr. Kinglake kept up his 
remarks on some of the most conspicuous events of the day. He 
writes in 1879— 


“The death of the poor young Prince Imperial is a painful event, and 
one shudders at the misery of the poor Empress, losing at one blow her 
only child and her only ‘cause.’ As regards blame, I don’t find myself 
thinking much about Lord Chelmsford—he ought hardly to be found 
fault with for not causing the lad to be watched and restrained .... I 
have always preached that the abolition of the duel in the army was a 
terrible mistake ... . It is a terrible misfortune for a man to be so 
circumstanced that there comes upon him a half-minute when he has not 
presence of mind enough to be brave.” 


In the late Autumn of the same year, Mr. Kinglake writes to 
Mr. Knox as follows: 


“My accident was being run over by a mighty omnibus in the Rue 
Royale, Paris. The big horses passed over me, hustling me with their 
legs, but, good beasts, not one of them planted a hoof on me... I was 
taken capital care of by the women of the hotel; and when they found my 
wound healing very rapidly they declared it to be owing to my ‘ virtuous 
life.” . . . Now I am going to tell you something more amusing. An old 
lady, a friend of mine, has distinguished herself ever since I have known 
her by her more than common horror of naughtiness, and her resolute 
determination to refrain from visiting any of the ‘women of fashion’ 
whom she regards as having the least tendency to an undue cultivation of 
the affections. She was the other day in Paris, and (unfortunately for her 
peace of mind), there seems to have been also there another lady about fifty- 
two years younger, whose name was so spelt that it might be mistaken for 
hers. Well, my friend, the aged and virtuous one, was at a quiet, orderly 
hotel in the Champs Elysées, and had gone to bed early, and she and the 
whole people of the hotel, were sleeping the sleep of the virtuous at eleven 
o'clock, but at one o’clock in the morning the quiet hotel was rung up, 
and my virtuous friend roused from her sleep in order to receive a note 
that was to be instantly delivered. She opened the note and the words 
were: ‘A tes ordres, chérie, j'attends. This is nota joke, but an agonizing 
proof of want of virtue in somebody or other. She told me herself.” 


Perhaps the most voluminous, and not the least interesting of 
Mr. Knox’s correspondents was Miss Marianne North; her 
letters are mostly addressed to his wife, but as she says are 
intended equally for “‘ His Worship.” They are dated from every 
part of the world, where rare and beautiful flowers may be painted 
in their native wilds. This remarkable woman went alone on her 
travels, but found friends everywhere, ready to aid and assist her 
in the object she had in view. As the Knoxes had not made 
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botany a speciality, she wrote accounts of the people she met, and 
often very humorous these accounts were; or she would relate her 
adventures and misadventures, showing that her pen like her 
pencil could make pictures. From Java, she writes— 


“The Banian trees are wonderful temples in themselves; yesterday I 
eame suddenly upon a group of the most wonderful birds under one of 
these trees, they were big as turkeys, of the most lovely grey-blue colour, 
and so tame that they let me come in amongst them . . The ‘deadly Upas 
tree’ is not deadly at all, but takes the blame from the swamp it lives in 

. . The Dutch make the lazy Malays work, and no ground is wasted, 
they have a percentage on the crops . . The Botanical garden at Britanzog 
is the finest in the world. I am working at three great indiarubber trees 
with stilted roots coming down like props from branches.” 


Miss North stayed several months in Brazil. She travelled 
about a good deal with some local friends, the Gordons, who made 
life for her a pleasant and continued pic-nic. “Their garden” 
she describes “as lovely with flowers and butterflies. It was as 
if a rainbow was broken into bits, and each bit endowed with 
wings and vivid life, filling the whole air with fluttering colour.” 
Miss North speaks of the Emperor of Brazil with unbounded 
respect. She relates that his habits were so simple, that he 
only took ten minutes over his dinner, “ but then he has only 
one dish, generally a turkey, of which he leaves little but the 
bones.” 

It is interesting to note that Trelawny, the companion of Byron 
and Shelley, the middle-aged man, with whom young Knox became 
acquainted when he travelled in Italy with Mary Shelley, should 
have survived to see the nineteenth century waning to its close, 
dying only in August 1881. The friendship between Trelawny 
and Mr. Knox was maintained to the last, though in most things 
they stood as the two poles apart. In a note from “the Pirate” 
to Mr. Knox, dated 1877, he describes a common friend in words 
that might pass for his own portraiture : 


“The great H——” he says, “ has just walked in—from New York; he 
is bulged out a foot or two in the beam, takes a cynical bird’s-eye view of 
things in general, and differs from every one, on every subject, and makes 
as much noise and smoke as a donkey-engine.” 


Though Mr. Knox’s health compelled him to winter abroad, he 
returned regularly to London for the summer. At the delightful 
little dinners, that were not unfrequent in Victoria Street, their 
guests had the opportunity of meeting such intimate friends 
as Sir Spencer St. John, the Carrick Moores, Mr. Kinglake, 
Mr. Edward Pigott, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Wills 
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and others. But remembering the gatherings of former days, one 
missed the familiar faces of Sir Edward and Lady Sabine, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brookfield, Sir Arthur Helps, John Leech and the 
Sainton Dolbys. Mr. Knox used to say, when Madame Sainton 


Dolby sang, that, “she turned your drawing-room into a 
cathedral.” 


In later years Mr. Kinglake’s increasing deafness induced him 
to avoid dinner-parties ; but he spent many a quiet hour of ¢éte-a- 
téte, with the Knoxes, and always kept up his correspondence. 

In September 1885 Mr. Kinglake writes— 


“ My indolence commonly prevents me from taking an initiative of any 
kind, and least of all in a ‘ busy-body’ way, but for once I have been other 
than myself. Knowing that our new Ambassador to St. Petersburg 
(coming from France) and our great soldier, Sir Frederick Roberts, coming 
from India, would be approaching London at nearly the same time, I 
ventured to bring them together at a little dinner of only these and 
myself at the Travellers; and it was very interesting, the conversation of 
the General and the Ambassador being wonderfully good, and lasting five 
hours and a half, and as I venture to hope with (possibly) good results to the 
public service, for they had never met before . . . . Morier is delightful in 
society, and the great soldier is all one would wish to find him. He has a 
wonderful power of looking at things dispassionately, and of drawing one 
out of Fools’ Paradises without stopping to swear at the statesmen who 
‘have laid out’ those beautiful gardens .. The really strong man is too rare. 
Charles Villiers was telling me of the saying of a Yankee about us, which 
is more true than pleasant. Duly causing his voice to pass through his 
nose, he said ‘ Your abilities are not equal to your empire.’” 


In March 1888 Mr. Kinglake, who left few important events 
untouched upon in his correspondence with his friends, writes— 


“TI well understand the feeling you and Alex. have about the new 
Emperor of Germany ascending the great throne, which he manfully 
helped to build up with that cruel ailment of his reminding him, I suppose 
every minute, that he is engaged in an uncertain fight for life. Once— 
some four or five years ago—he engaged me in a lengthened #éte-d-t/te 
conversation, with the result of his confirming the opinion I had always 
entertained of him—an opinion ascribing to him the most perfect 
honesty.” 


The July of the same year Mr. Kinglake writes— 


“That blundering move of the Gladstonites which brought down upon 
them the famous majority of ninety-three was heavenly. A large pro- 
portion of the Liberals have clung to Gladstone because they imagine he 
is a cunning fellow, and now, perhaps, may begin to think more than they 
have as yet of the stupidity which has flung them out of power for 
abandoning their own opinions. Bright quite truly said that before 
Gladstone’s escapade there were ‘not twenty men in the Party’ the least 
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inclined towards the Irish policy thrust upon them by Gladstone, and one 
hopes that Liberal remnant may find out at last that they are an ill- 
commanded gang.” 


Mr. Kinglake’s long life (for he was only five years younger 
than the century) was drawing to its close. His last letter on 
politics and public men addressed to Mr. Knox was dated 
November 28th, 1889. In this he writes— 


“T trust you have been sharing with me the great pleasure I gained in 
reading Lord Salisbury’s speeches of Tuesday and yesterday. They seem 
to me admirable for their wisdom as well as for their force. Public men 
get their true maturity at an advanced age, and having heard Lord 
Salisbury in the earlier and in the subsequent years of his career, I am 
brought to the conclusion that his intellectual rise has been immense. 
Of course this is a great comfort to me. I recognise the dangers of the 
time, and rejoice to see that intellectually the chief is so strong.” 


An instance of Mr. Kinglake’s irrepressible humour occurred 
when he was lying ill, stricken by his fatal and painful malady. 
The Duke of Bedford, who was his frequent visitor, had selected 
the not very cheerful subject of cremation to enlarge upon to his 
sick friend. After his Grace had left, Mr. Kinglake observed, 
“The Duke offers you the chance of cremation, as his wife would 
offer her box at the opera.” 

Mr. Kinglake’s death, which occurred early in 1891, greatly 
affected Mr. Knox. They had mutually kept up so keen an 
interest in public affairs, interchanging their ideas, that it was a 
sad void for the survivor when he could no longer exclaim on 
reading the daily papers, “ Ah! Kinglake will have something to 
say about this in his next letter.” 

Alexander Knox died in the autumn of this same year. Not 
trusting any words of my own, which might seem but the 
common-places of regret and sorrow, I am irresistibly reminded 
of the quaint pathos of those lines of Quarles, in his Elegy on 
Ussher, where he says— 


‘“Tyr’d with the toyle of a most tedious day, 
He sought refreshment: seeking found the way, 
The way to heaven, and being merry-hearted 
Shook hands with flesh and blood, and so departed.” 


It is curious that the oldest of that remarkable group of men 
who worked together on the staff of The Times should still survive. 
I refer to the Reverend Thomas Mozley. His recent letter to the 
widow of his friend and colleague may be read in part, because 
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it expresses what no one else can express so well, or with such 
fulness of knowledge: 


“Oct. 6, 1891. My dear Mrs. Knox,—We were indeed grieved and 
surprised at what we saw to-day in the paper; when I last heard of your 
husband he was still showing the same constant flow of wit and scholar- 
ship that I have always noted in him—not the least when he was last here. 
I have been asking several times lately when he was likely to be here 
again . . . I am better now, but a sufferer—I am a prisoner to the house. 
How often, especially in the long winter evenings here, I wished I could 
have had your husband’s conversational powers, and be so able to set the 
ball going, and keep it going hour after hour. When is Knox coming 
again to you? was Charles Kingsley’s first question when I met him— 


and unless it was Kingsley himself, we had no Knoxes in our neighbour- 
OO os.” 








or 
— 
(oa) 
| 





Che Chree Dirds. 
(After Francois Coppée.) 


——— 


“Fry over the mountains,” I said to the dove, 
“O’er the fields of the barley and hay, 
And bring me the talisman flower of Love ;” 


But the dove sighed, “It’s too far away!” 


To the eagle I said, “On thy valour I count 
That shall steal me Love’s flame from the sky; 
Spread thy pinions to reach it, and heavenward mount!” 
But the eagle replied, “It’s too high!” 


To the vulture I cried, “ What is left wilt thou spare. 
Of this heart that can still hope and wait? 
Then tear out the rest, for hex image dwells there!” 


But the vulture made answer, “Too late!” 


Fiorence Henniker. 
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Rosemary for Remembrance. 


I, Curistran Yuru, an old man, am a dealer in books; and some 
years ago the library of a deceased portrait-painter, of the name 
of Hall, fell in my way. His widow, who was left in good 
circumstances, was breaking up her establishment and was anxious 
to get rid of all books and papers. The purchase was made by 
correspondence. The books were standard works on art; the 
papers were chiefly original MSS. on art criticism to which the 
widow attached little value, for she sold them at a low price and 
with the understanding that I might do what I pleased with 
them. 

The lot came duly to hand. The books were packed with old 
newspapers, pamphlets and programmes—newspapers containing 
notices of Hall’s pictures; pamphlets in which his name appeared 
as donor; programmes telling of pleasures past. Yet even the 
pleasures were most respectable. He was evidently a very 
worthy and successful man, this Richard Hall, Esq. 

The MSS. were not looked over till I had lost all trace of the 
woman who had sold them; then I found one among them tied 
up unlike the rest, and sealed. The date of sealing was written 
upon it and the seal was not broken. There was no other title or 
inscription except this date, but it turned out to be a careful 
record of a short part of Hall’s life written by himself. Why 
written, when, or where, I do not know, but he laid some bits of 
rosemary between the leaves when he tied it up, and he fastened 
it with a seal forty years ago. 

This is the story I give you now; there is nothing in it of 
much interest except to those who believe that reality, wherever 
we find it, is part of the poem the Creator has written for us. 
Shall we ponder the metaphors of an earthly poet and call God’s 
figures of speech dull? Nay, man is only a poet as he interprets 
God’s language of fact. Let us have some reverence then for this 
man’s account of himself. He was trained at a time when 
manners and speech were more formal. He wrote at an age 
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when he and his opinions loomed large on his own horizon. He 
was, it is true, a dull, pedantic, unchivalrous fellow, but he was a 
man, and he tells us facts; and are we not all men, living among 
facts? He had his hopes and regrets, and he is dead: we too 
must die. 


Cuapter I. 


I have long held that the wise choice of a wife is one of a 
young man’s first duties. Some men act upon impulse in these 
matters, but I think it is foolish, when we have been mercifully 
endowed with the faculty of reason, not to use this power most 
carefully in a decision which must make or mar our happiness. 

I am a Scotchman, a gentleman by birth, and an artist by 
profession. As I have a small private fortune and have already 
attained to some professional success, I believe that it is my duty 
to marry. For some years I have endeavoured critically to 
examine and carefully to compare the characteristics of all young 
ladies with whom I have been so fortunate as to meet, in order 
that I might not be led by the mere illusions of youth and beauty 
to link my life with one who did not possess those stirling virtues 
which alone can render marriage a blessing. I am aware that no 
woman is perfect, and that where there is true love much can be 
overlooked and forgiven ; but I can hardly be wrong in believing 
that no man could be permanently happy with a woman unless 
she were religious, truthful, prudent, and affectionate. These 
virtues I have made the essentials of my standard ; other circum- 
stances are of less importance, yet I am not without sentiment in 
the matter. I do not desire beauty or accomplishment ; the first 
is seldom an index to the soul, and the second is too often a 
tawdry garment, harmful, not so much because it imposes upon 
others as because it hides from the mind which wears it the 
knowledge of its own ignorance. I should prefer also that my 
wife had no fortune, for gratitude is the basis of love, and all my 
life I have pleased myself with the idea that my wife should be 
indebted to me alone for those circumstances which make life 
most desirable. 

While thus seeking a wife I accepted an invitation from my 
uncle, Mr. Thorold, to spend part of the summer with him in 
Canada. Mr. Thorold held an office under Government in the 
French district of Lower Canada, and he invited me to spend 
three months at his house near St. Luc, on the Richelieu river, 
in order that I might paint a portrait of his wife. Mrs. Thorold 
was a native of Canada, descended from one of the early French 
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seigneurs ; her family had, however, intermarried with the poorer 
Scotch settlers. She was a very handsome woman, although an 
invalid, and had a French cast of features combined with a Scotch 
quietude of expression and manner which made her at once 
striking and interesting. We had seen Mrs. Thorold frequently 
when she travelled with her husband, and had heard her speak in 
affectionate commendation of a niece, a young girl called Annabel, 
who lived with her. This niece was a daughter of Mrs. Thorold’s 
sister and had been early left an orphan, dependent on the care 
and protection of her uncle and aunt. In looking forward to my 
visit I naturally recalled all that I had heard concerning her, and 
the more I considered it, the more it appeared to me not unlikely 
that I should find in her the ideal I had hitherto sought in vain. 

I frankly confess that I fostered this notion, which I now 
perceive to have been a very romantic one, until it grew to be 
something like a purpose. In the first place, Aunabel’s situation 
appealed to me. Mr. Thorold was a very busy man, his wife 
was in very delicate health, which made constant attendance on 
her necessary, and the only other member of the family was 
their son, a spoiled boy of seventeen. Set, as this household 
was, in a half-civilised region, I could not but think that the girl 
who had been adopted into it must suffer much from lack of 
pleasures and companions suited to her age and sex. ‘Then 
again, her educational acquirements must have been of the 
simplest kind; and this was an advantage, for she would not be 
ignorant from neglected opportunity, and it would be a great 
pleasure to me to teach her unsophisticated mind and explain to 
her all that she required to know. Thus I pictured her, unspoiled 
by luxury, untutored in the arts of the world, shy and simple- 
hearted as a fawn in one of her native forests. This was my 
dream; such dreams are often like the radiant gossamers the 
elves spread out upon the grass; when we come near to touch 
them the radiance is gone. 

I had a fair voyage, and after a rough bit of railway travel 
between Quebec and St. Luc, I drove with Mr. Thorold some miles 
further and reached his house in the clear calm of a summer 
evening. A flat green land, a wide blue river reflecting a cloud- 
less sky, a village of white cottages, and an old stone house 
standing in a grove of splendid trees, these make up my first 
impressions of the place. I was astonished at the evident luxury 
and elegance of the mansion. All the doors and windows were 
standing open, and the air in the rooms was sweet with the 
freshness of the verdure outside. There was an atmosphere of 
comfort and tranquillity everywhere. 
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After dressing I went down to find the family grouped among 
the rich but faded colours of a curiously. furnished drawing-room. 
Mrs. Thorold did not rise to receive me, but, a little to my 
surprise, lifted her sweet face for me to kiss. My cousin Ernest's 
welcome was bluff and manly. Annabel was there also, a gray- 
eyed, dark-haired, slender girl. She greeted me demurely, a 
little awkward and shy perhaps, but gentle and charming. We 
went in to dinner at once and I sat beside her. I tried to set her 
at her ease by telling her some incidents of the voyage. She told 
me long afterwards that I spoke in a patronizing manner and 
that she resented it, but I was unaware of this at the time. As 
Annabel only answered me in monosyllables and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorold had not much to say, I was glad when Ernest absorbed 
the attention of us all by talking’about his dog. The animal had 
distemper, and appeared, from his account, to be in a wretched 
condition. 

“T have often heard,” remarked Annabel thoughtfully, “ that 
genius is allied to insanity, but I never believed it until the other 
day when I was reading that Raphael had painted a picture of the 
twelve apostles in distemper. It was a very odd idea to imagine 
them all ill at once, was it not?” 

I do not know whether this extraordinary mistake grated upon 
me more because of the sacrilege toward the great painter or 
toward the unfortunate apostles. 

“Distemper,” I said, “is a term used for an old method of 
mixing paints. The colours were mixed with water and some 
kind of sticky substance, sometimes the white of an egg. The 
word is taken from the Italian a tempera, and the French en 
détrempe. It is very natural that it should have confused you.” 

“Oh,” said Annabel, who had listened to me with grave 
interest, “ that accounts for it. I thought it was odd.” 

As she seemed more at her ease now, I fell into conversation 
with her, asking what she found to employ her time so far from 
the centres of civilisation : “ For,” I said, “I suppose you have 
left school ?” 

“ No, I have not left school,” she said. 

I was surprised at this for I knew her to be nearly twenty 
years old. 

“Do you still go to school ?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied in the same matter-of-fact tone; “I never 
went to school, so I could not leave it.” 

“Then I suppose you study at home ? ” 

“Qh yes, continually ; I seldom do anything else.” 

“That must be delightful. What is your favourite study ?” 
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“ Greek.” 

I was excessively surprised, and looked to see if she were in 
earnest ; but she appeared very much in earnest. 

“Is not Greek very difficult? What makes you like it so 
much ?” 

“T have not read much as yet,” she said; “but the very 
grammar is interesting because it suggests such a different stand- 
point. There is a tense of the Greek verb called the paulo post 
Suture, which of course refers to the time after the death of St. Paul. 
A curious thing, is it not, to think of a time when men looked 
upon a follower of St. Paul as a thing of the future, the coming 
man in fact, instead of an effete specimen ?” 

I tried to appear as if I had not noticed her mistake, but the 
effort was useless, for Ernest and his father laughed. It seemed 
better to explain the cause of their laughter to her. 

“ Paulo and post are Latin words. Post means ‘after,’ and 
paulo, ‘by a little ;’ the tense refers to time a little after some 
other time.” 

“A little after the death of St. Paul? ” asked Annabel. 

“No, it has nothing to do with St. Paul. It means a little 
after anything.” 

“Or after anybody?” asked Annabel, lifting her gray eyes 
with a puzzled look. 

It would be hard to tell how difficult I found it to form any 
answer ; my ideas became entirely confused. 

“T do not think you quite understand,” I said. 

All the others laughed, even my aunt. 

“You had better not try to teach her, Richard,” she said 
gently ; “I fear she is hopelessly ignorant.” 

“The things we do not know are always more than those we 
do,” I replied hastily. 

Annabel listened to my remark with serious attention. “I 
assure you,” she said, “I have the most ardent desire to learn 
everything, and I thank you very much for the help you have 
given me. Ernest never explains anything to me.” This last 
was said with a very severe glance at her cousin, which caused 
him to blush and make an effort to control his laughter. Mr. 
Thorold changed the subject of conversation. 

I did not notice what they were talking about for a few 
minutes, for I was thinking about Annabel. I felt perplexed, 
although I hardly knew why, and annoyed. At last I observed 
that she was talking again, and with the same curious composure 
of manner and voice I had noticed before. All in the room, 
including the servants, were listening to her with interest. 
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“So the butcher and baker and candlestick-maker, and the 
barber and carpenter, in fact all the young braves of the village, 
assembled at our gate last night to calm the wounded feelings of 
the ghost by unearthing her skeleton.” 

“T hope, my love, that you were not disturbed by this mob,” 
said Mr. Thorold, looking at his wife anxiously. “Iam sorry I 
spent the night in town.” 

“T did not hear of it till just now,” she replied tranquilly. 

“Ernest and I went out,” said Annabel. “We heard them 
talking. They wanted to dig under the stones by Old Bossé’s 
house to see if he had buried his murdered wife there, but he 
came to the door with his gun under one arm and his bull-dog 
under the other, and they decided to put it off till another 
time.” 

“Did he really murder her?” asked her uncle. “If you 
understand the story I wish you would explain it.” 

“Once upon a time,” began Annabel without the slightest 
hesitation, “here, in this happy, level, farming country, there 
lived a worthy French couple of the name of Roi, who rejoiced in 
two children, a girl and a boy. When they died they left their 
farm, which was very large, to be divided equally between the 
two. The son, who was much the elder, married, prospered on 
his farm, and had forty-two children.” 

“ My love, forty-two!” said Mrs. Thorold mildly. 

“Well, forty-two more or less,” said Annabel. “A dozen at 
‘any rate. There is Jean the priest, and Paul the baker, and 
Eugene the butcher, in short there is one in every trade, and a 
number of daughters who are well married, but all these have 
very little to do with the tale.” 

“ Tell it quicker,” said her uncle. 

Annabel went on much quicker, but in the same soft voice. 
“Daughter, who had half the land, married young farmer 
named Desbarrat. Desbarrat died leaving widow and infant son. 
Son’s name was Gabriel: Here entereth the hero of the tale. 
Widow married old miser called Bossé. Bossé beat his wife. Son 
grew up badly and ran away. Wife remained with her husband 
until ten years ago, and then made a will bequeathing her 
property to him and departed.” 

“ Departed this life?” I asked, as Annabel suddenly paused. 

“That is just as you choose to think,” she replied. “ Her 
husband says that she went away one morning to find her son and 
never returned. The old doctor at St. Luc says he met her that 
day five miles out on the road going to Quebec ; but he is old and 
half blind. All that we know certainly is that she is gone, and 
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since then old Bossé, who lives opposite our gate, has gathered 
all the stones off his farm and made a heap of them in a certain 
place near his house. He has shown a morbid dislike to’ have 
these stones touched or spoken of, and the people think that he 
buried her there and is trying to hide the grave. If I wished to 
conceal a grave I should put the stones where it was not, instead 
of where it was; but the people here do not seem to have thought 
of that.” 

“There's the murder for you,” said Ernest, who was listening to 
the relation of this tale with lively satisfaction, “‘ now let us have 
the romance.” 

Annabel began again without pausing a moment. “For the 
romance I must lead your thoughts backward to the household of 
the brother, whose name is of course like his father’s before him, 
Roi. ‘Old Roi’ he is commonly called. I told you he had many 
prosperous sons and many well-to-do married daughters, but I 
have yet to relate that he has another daughter, the youngest and 
fairest of all, who still remains in the old homestead, partly to 
gladden the hale old age of her parents and partly because her 
sisters have already secured all the available young men. Her 
name is Therese, and here entereth the heroine. Therese is fair, 
her eyes are blue, her hair is soft and smooth and brown, her 
cheeks are pink-and-white. She is gentle, truthful, pious, and, 
until quite lately, she was loverless. About three weeks ago, what 
was this maiden’s surprise and joy, upon going out one morning to 
water the flowers which she tends at her father’s door, to find a 
handsome young man there who kissed her and called her his 
cousin. What could Therese do but fall in love with him 
instantly ? This young man went on to explain to the Roi family 
that he was Gabriel Desbarrat, that he had been living in New 
York and driving a good trade there until lately, when he had had 
a vision in which his mother’s ghost appeared to him and told him 
that she had been murdered by her husband, and that her soul 
could have no rest till he was punished and her son had possession 
of the land. At that, he had sold his business at a great 
sacrifice, and had come to his native place to avenge the death of 
his mother and spend the remainder of his life on the farm. He 
demanded of his uncle and cousins that they should stand by him 
and see justice done, and he handsomely offered to marry Therese 
as soon as he got the farm. This last shows again a spirit of 
self-sacrifice with which I am quite struck. The young man 
seems determined to sacrifice himself for his relatives, dead and 
alive,” 

Mr. Thorold’s business did not bring him into contact with the 
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country people; his offices were at Quebec. He evidently knew 
little and cared less about the affairs of his humbler neighbours. 
He began in a cold indifferent way to explain to me the nature of 
lynch-law, and the possibility of its being used in this case. The 
regular law could do nothing, as there was no evidence against the 
old man. The belief that the woman had gone to her son had 
prevailed until it was too late to find traces of the murder, if 
murder there had been. Should his neighbours choose to gather 
at’night and hang the suspected man it appeared quite possible 
that they in their turn would not be punished for the crime, as it 
would be hard to obtain evidence against any one in particular 
where all were implicated alike, and the strength of the police 
force in the country at that time was not such as to grapple with 
the difficulty. This young fellow, Gabriel Desbarrat, had been 
doing his utmost to excite the neighbourhood to taking the 
execution of his step-father into their own hands. 

“ And that’s what they'll do,” exclaimed Ernest warmly, “ and 
quite right too.” 

“Nothing could be more barbarous and detestable,” replied his 
father. 

“Tt’s the only form of justice that’s available,” said Ernest, 
“and nothing is more barbarous and detestable than injustice.” 

“T am ashamed of you,” said Mr. Thorold. We had risen from 
the table, and, saying this, he conducted his wife into the drawing- 
room. 

“ At least I care something for the welfare of the people about 
me,” said the boy sulkily, turning to me. “Father doesn’t care 
whether they all live or die; and there’s Annabel ”—he lifted his 
hand and pointed to the girl who had not yet left the room— 
“‘there’s Annabel, she does nothing but make game of them all. 
If she saw 2 man murdering his wife to-morrow, she would stand 
and quiz him, just as she has been quizzing you to-night.” 

“ Quizzing me!” 

“Ernest,” said Annabel gently. 

He stopped suddenly in the explanation he was about to make. 
Whatever he might say of her, it was quite clear that she had 
more authority over him than anybody else. Holding up an 
admonishing finger she went backwards out of the room into a 
square oak-panelled entrance hall, and we followed her. Doors 
and windows were open wide to the summer evening, to the 
whisper of trees and grasses, to the breath of dew falling on heated 
lawns, to the last soft chirp of birds and the first ray of stars in 
the serene distance. The darkness was just beginning to gather 
in the foliage outside and among the stags’ horns that were heaped 
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together in the corners of the hall. Annabel preceded us, walking 
backwards. She was such a slight gray thing, clad in her soft 
gray gown, her white face surmounted by a crown of hair dusky 
as darkness itself, her gray eyes looking at us with an expression 
half mischievous, half pathetic, that she seemed like the angel of 
twilight, calm, inscrutable. 

“T shall tell you exactly what I think about it,” said Annabel, 
bringing down the upraised finger on the palm of her other hand 
in a gentle business-like way, as if all doubt on the subject must 
be forever removed by the explanation she was about to make. 
“One day some years ago Ernest went out riding on a rather 
mischievous colt. When he did not come home at the right time 
I jumped to the conclusion that be had been hurt. I went down 
the road in great anxiety, and as I was going I met old Mrs. 
McGill. Mrs. McGill was stout. She wore a China crape shawl 
and gold spectacles. When I told her my fears she looked at me 
very wisely and said, ‘ Well, my dear, your cousin may have met 
with an accident,’ and after an impressive pause she added, ‘and 
then again, he may-not.’ Since then, whenever I am tempted to 
form an opinion on a subject of which I am really ignorant, I 
think of Mrs. McGill.” 

Ernest gave the rug{on the floor an angry kick. “It’s all very 
well to talk that way,” he said, “ but I tell you, before the summer's 
out you'll see some changes in this place. You'll see that old 
wretch hanged and Therése and Gabriel settled on the farm.” 

“ And you,” I added mentally, “may see your favourite cousin 
preparing to leave you?for a home of her own.” For at the time, 
in spite of the fact that she had made game of me, I was completely 
under a spell. 

“Oh! no,” said Annabel quietly, with an equal, indifferent 
emphasis on each small word. 

“And why not, oh Queen?” I said, for the moment half 
deluded into the belief that she had answered my thought in 
answering Ernest’s words. 

“ Because—” said Annabel. 

“‘* Because’ is a woman’s reason,” I answered. 

Annabel paused beside a latticed window, and as she answered 
she put up her small soft fingers and touched the glass as a child 
would curiously feel an object it did not understand. ‘Because,’ 
she said wistfully, “in real life for the most part things do not 
happen in a striking manner; they go on as they are. We think 
we can foresee changes because we take our ideas from romances, 
but romances are like history, they deal only with the wars and 
alliances of life and leave out the long decades of peace and 
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unobserved development. When I write a novel I shall truly hold 
the mirror up to Nature’s face. It shall be full of ghosts which 
men create for themselves. There shall be no murder, except that 
common one when a man hateth his brother in his heart; no 
will, for no one will have anything worth bequeathing. The 
woman shall not be beautiful, the man shall not marry her; and 
there shall be no beginning to the tale and no end, for nothing 
that is real ever begins or ends.” 

“T do not know what you mean,” I said, for the moment failing 
to grasp her thought. 

She was looking off beyond the dim horizon, where the tinted 
light, becalmed in earth’s air, was melting into the blank of the 
ether which is to us infinite space. “ We are the result of God’s 
past,” she said, “and we are going on into His eternity.” 

There was an echo of weariness in her tone; at that moment 
she must have been very weary of the monotony of her life. 
Ernest had left us. My soul mutinied against my reason and rose 
into my eyes as I spoke to her. “But there are wars and 
alliances in real life; and the conventional end of the tale, when 
peace is signed and all is love and bliss, for the hour at least, is on 
the whole the true one, for what all men seek most men at some 
time realise, and our lives have climaxes though not conclusions.” 

She returned my glance with some curiosity, I thought, but she 
only gave the slight shrug of her shoulders so common among the 
French, and, with its inevitable “sats pas,’ she went into the 
drawing-room. 


Cuapter II. 


In the time that followed, the long warm days passed on in 
indistinct succession, like visions in a changeful dream. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorold had received me kindly, and the young people had 
admitted me to their home life with frank good nature, but, beyond 
this, my entrance had not created a ripple on the smooth surface of 
their domestic doings. Mrs. Thorold did not leave her room until 
noon, and before that, though Annabel flitted hither and thither 
in her summer muslins, she was never to be found two minutes in 
the same place. The ladies always drove out in the afternoon and 
spent the rest of the day with their embroidery in the drawing- 
room. One day to them was exactly like another. At first 
Ernest took me with him in all his sports until I knew the 
country. We went riding, boating, and fishing; the season for 
shooting was not yet come. The flood of the broad Richelieu, 
brim to its level banks, flowed just beside the house which was 
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the ancient seigniory, little remodelled, and standing on a slight 
rising ground in a magnificent grove of pine and poplar. For the 
rest, it was, as Annabel had said, “a level pleasant farming country,” 
where grain in all shades of delicate green grew leisurely around 
us, squared in fields like a large patchwork quilt spread out to 
cover the brown earth. Near us upon the river was the bridge 
leading to St. Luc, which seemed a dull little town, with some 
bustle however in its business part, where it drove a trade by 
means of barges which crept sleepily up the river and floated 
down again, bound whither I neither knew nor cared. 

Mr. Thorold spent every spare moment in considering with me 
the size and style of the portrait. We discussed at much length 
the subject of the dress and surroundings, and consulted every 
one. Ernest received every suggestion with enthusiastic approval, 
Mrs. Thorold with apparent interest and real indifference ; but 
when we appealed to Annabel she replied playfully, that, as she 
was her aunt’s tire-woman, she would dress her exactly as she 
chose, and she did not care to discuss the subject with us. 

The day for the first sitting came at last. A small room at the 
top of the house had been allotted to me for a studio, and I had 
spent much time in arranging it, as Mrs. Thorold and Annabel 
were to spend part of every day there with me. Mr. Thorold had 
somewhat fussily decided on each detail concerning the picture, 
and he left for town in the morning charging me with a hundred 
minute directions ; but when Annabel brought her aunt up for the 
sitting I saw at once that the dress was something entirely 
different from anything we had ever suggested. 

“Ts it not right?” asked Mrs. Thorold in tranquil surprise. 
“‘ Annabel put it on.” 

Annabel had not only done this but she went to work instantly 
to alter the surroundings to suit the dress. 

“ Stop,” I cried. “That will not do. You may claim to know 
more about other things, Annabel, but I certainly know best about 
this. Besides I have my uncle’s positive instructions.” 

“ Now,” said Annabel, putting a finishing touch to the fold of 
the garments with a satisfied air, “this lady is ready to be 
painted. Please begin.” 

“TI shall certainly not take the portrait in that dress,” I 
exclaimed, feeling more provoked than I cared to show. 

“Then I shall have to paint her myself,” she said. ‘“ You came 
up to be painted—didn’t you, dear ?—and you shall not be dis- 
appointed.” And she actually went to the easel and began 
drawing with the charcoal. I remained standing, leaning my 


back against the door, and moodily looking at them both. 
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“The patient is not hard to draw, her nose is straight,” 
remarked Annabel, drawing. 

“She is not a patient,” I said crossly. 

“She would need to be, if you keep her so long waiting,” she 
replied composedly. 

“Aunt,” I said, “I put it to you and shall abide by your 
decision. This is all contrary to my uncle’s orders. Shall I 
begin to draw or not?” 

For a momenta look of trouble and perplexity crossed the sweet 
face of the invalid, and then, with the happy air of one who has 
come to a difficult decision, she said, ‘‘ You see I am up here now 
and I have this gown on, and, as I am seated, it would perhaps be 
as well that you should go on.” 

I was forced to take Annabel’s place at the easel, and I rubbed 
off with some asperity the imps of mischief which she had drawn. 
As I worked she entertained me with pointing out the various 
excellences of her arrangement. At first I did not answer her, 
but, as I drew, I was forced to admit to myself that her idea of 
the portrait, although some alterations were absolutely necessary, 
was on the whole very well conceived. I did not feel the better 
pleased with her for this, and the sitting ended with coolness on 
my side and imperturbable complacency on hers. 

I fully hoped and believed that upon his return Mr. Thorold 
would insist on having his own way, but Annabel won the day. 
I think it was a perfect equipoise of nerve that made her more 
than a match for us all. She had such a gentle, convincing 
manner that I believe she could have convinced the man of 
average intelligence that the moon was made of green cheese. 
But in spite of the strong influence which she had over me, as 
over everyone, I had already perceived that she had great faults, 
faults to which the unvarying indulgence of her aunt and uncle 
had opposed no check. The greatest of these was certainly un- 
truthfulness; when she spoke it was impossible to know whether 
what she said was true or not. For example, after what she had 
told me the first evening at dinner I was unable to discover that 
she knew a word of Greek, or that she was in the habit of spend- 
ing any time in regular study. I began to fear that her character 
had already received such a strong bias in the wrong direction 
that she could never make a desirable wife, but I do not readily 
give up a project I have once formed, and if Annabel had faults 
she had also virtues. I had ample opportunity to watch her well 
during that dreamy midsummer weather, and thus in the regular 
routine of that most indolent household the first six weeks of my 
visit glided imperceptibly away. 
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Of all in the household, Annabel alone was not indolent. Night 
and day she hung over her aunt with never-wearying solicitude 
and love. Toward Ernest she stood ever ready to act both in the 
capacity of guardian angel and slave. If there were visitors, it 
was Annabel who entertained them, and that with a real courtesy 
and consideration which often surprised me. If the servants were 
in trouble it was Annabel who bandaged the cut finger or bound 
the burn. If a hound was ill, or a bird wounded, or a garden 
plant was drooping, Annabel nursed it back to life or mourned 
over its loss. She was kind with a large-hearted, generous kind- 
ness which embraced everything, but it seemed to me to spring 
rather from natural impulse than from any principle of virtue ; 
and with this kindness, she seemed to lack the far more common 
yet more endearing quality of being able to receive kindness, I 
do not know that I can explain this last peculiar shade of 
character. It would seem that her position at my uncle’s was a 
dependent one, yet a very little observation would have convinced 
anyone that it was in fact Mr. and Mrs. Thorold who were 
dependent upon her. Gratitude seemed to move her rather to 
keep returning than to remain passively thankful. She was not 
able to hold her mind in an attitude of dependence on anyone. 
Whatever one offered to her of friendship, of affection, of atten- 
tion or solicitude, she barely accepted and returned fourfold. 
When I remarked thisI said to myself, ‘“‘ Poor child, she has never 
had the chance of learning to depend on or confide in anyone. 
Her relatives are kindness itself, but she is not, and cannot be, 
first in the love of any of them.” Yet when I reasoned in this 
way I was confronted with the evident fact that she was happy. 
Her happiness indeed was like a spring which constantly bubbled 
over in sparkling mirth from some deep hidden well of self- 
satisfaction. I frankly confess that her character puzzled me. 
She would listen to a garrulous beggar’s tedious tale of woe 
with a patience and sympathy which in itself was more com- 
forting to the poor soul than the alms she gave; yet the 
moment the door was closed she would turn in fits of laughter 
and caricature the whole story for our benefit, with a dramatic 
effect which was inimitable and an inaccuracy which was to me 
very distressing. 

Her ideas upon religion also were indefinite and somewhat 
frivolous. She told me one day that she had never been able tu 
make herself want to go to heaven, till it occurred to her that our 
Father in heaven must Himself love fun because He had created 
the sense of it. ‘ No one,” she said, “could look out upon crea- 
tion with intelligent eyes and not perceive the large element of 
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fun in its composition, and are we in future ages to become 
wiser than our Creator?” It was not easy for me to give any 
answer at the moment, and yet it appeared to me that there was 
a lightness in the way she spoke about sacred things which was 
hardly becoming. There was, in fact, so much in her nature 
which was beautiful that her very faults were more glaring on 
that account. I could not help feeling pained to see so sweet a 
disposition marred by the results of neglect and ill-training. 
After some thought I decided that I would venture to show my 
regard for her more openly, and try, by drawing her into sympathy 
with myself, to influence her for good. There was certainly no 
self-denial in this resolution, the self-denial had rather been that 
hitherto I had restrained myself from paying her any attention 
which might raise hopes in her mind that I might not be able 
to fulfil. 

Not long after, in pursuance of this resolution, I obtained per- 
mission to take Annabel for a walk; and thus it happened that 
one day we went together out of the old stone house, out into the 
summer afternoon. The country road was fringed on either side 
with wild white camomile; at each step, as Annabel’s skirt 
brushed the starry blossoms, the perfume was wafted into the air 
around us. We passed old Bossé’s house with the ill-famed cairn 
at the side. Familiar as I had grown with it, I could not pass it 
without a thrill of horror. A little further we met pretty 
‘Thérese herself, walking and talking with Gabriel Desbarrat. I 
had often seen Thérése Roi before, for she played the organ in the 
little church, and led in the chants, while her many brothers 
joined in with heavy bass. A fine set of men these brothers were, 
with their French shaven faces and well-set figures. Honesty 
and peace were written on each countenance. Gabriel Desbarrat 
did not please me as well, and I said so to Annabel as we passed 
the lovers on the road. 

“Gabriel is a clever man,” she replied, “ for he has won the 
affection of the neighbourhood ; how long he may keep it is another 
question.” 

“T wish,” I said, “that you would tell me what you really 
think about this murder; for it appears incredible to me that a 
strong-minded woman should sink out of sight like a stone in the 
sea, unless she had been murdered.” 

* Yes,” said Annabel, “ it does seem incredible.” 

“T see no reason why we should try to believe what is incredible 
when there is the other explanation. It is scandalous that the 
thing has not been looked into before. Have you any reason for 
believing old Bossé incapable of the deed ?” 
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“No, as far as I know he may be as complete a villain as one reads 
of ina book. He is a miser and certainly appears to have cheated 
his wife out of her property, for it is hardly possible that she 
should have made a will solely in his favour, except under 
compulsion. He has, they say,a great kindness foranimals. His 
wife was a good housekeeper and a shrewish woman, and he 
insisted upon keeping the hens and young lambs in the kitchen 
during the cold weather. That was certainly trying to a woman 
with some aspirations after gentility. Once he was nursing a 
little pig with a broken leg, and his wife in a passion threw it 
out into the yard. He beat her for this, and that is the story the 
neighbours tell when they wish to prove that he was able to 
murder her.” 

“T cannot make out,” I said, “ whether you are taking her side 
or his.” 

“T have simply told you all I know about them,” she replied ; 
but she remarked a few moments after that the couple we had 
met on the road seemed excited, and that she hoped, for Ernest’s 
sake, there would be no more trouble. 

I exclaimed at this: “ You cannot surely fear that he would 
join in a plot to get rid of the old man!” She did not reply, but 
there was a look of pain and apprehension on her face. 

“Suppose,” I said, “that we do not talk any more this after- 
noon upon a subject which is so fraught with the troubles of 
humanity ?” and I asked her at the same time to turn with me 
out of the highway into a meadow that lay by the side. I 
suggested this a little timidly, for I was accustomed to see her 
manage all things with a high hand, but that happy day Annabel 
had no will but mine. 

It was not a warm day. The wind came upon us in short rude 
gusts, and in the sky it tossed the clouds about so that the sun- 
light fell upon the land in moving tracts. Annabel was habited 
in a coarse grey cloak which wrapped her from head to foot in its 
loose folds ; a cowl or hood hung from her shoulders. It was a 
cloak such as was not uncommon in the fashion of the day, but 
Annabel, clad in it, looked, not like a girl, but like a fair young 
friar come from some Order of the past. The meadow was a large 
swampy bit of land between the highway and the river, and our 
path across it was a moss-grown road of logs, running through 
pasture level, lush, and green, in which red cattle browsed. Here 
and there were reedy pools, and here and there were groves of 
spreading maple trees, with a fern carpet at their roots. There 
were a thousand thousand flowers in the grass, delicate rather 
than brilliant in their hues, except the irises around the pools 
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which raised their gold and purple crests among the reeds. 
Trees and ferns, reeds and grass, shook joyously in the wind, and 
the pools rippled with it. In spite of all the damp luxuriance 
there was nothing sickly in the air, it was a wholesome, happy 
place ; and it was all ours, for we two, between flying cloud and 
flowered earth, walked all alone. 

I talked, because I did not care to help myself, of the fierce and 
foolish hermits of the infant church, and of the later mendicant 
friars, yoked, with pious but mistaken zeal, to perpetual vows. As 
I talked I wondered much if Annabel had any consciousness of the 
masquerade she was playing. When she turned her head to listen 
I was astonished to see how perfectly this wayward, frivolous girl 
could fill the monkish garb, for, by some strange illusion of the 
dress, it seemed to me that I could trace a holy ardour and an 
inward spiritual light which would not have shamed a new-vowed 
nevphite. 

Sometimes a bull-frog intoned a note of solemn warning as we 
passed, or a red-breast thrush trilled out his passion to us, and, 
though Annabel listened to me quietly, I could not but see that she 
found much more amusement in the bull-frogs and the thrushes. 
After all, was she not, like them, only a creature of the place? 
Perhaps this was the clue to her perplexing character. We have 
not all the same moral responsibility, and may there not be some 
among mortals wearing the dress of humanity yet lacking the 
immortal part? It might be that her mind was merely the 
offspring of the wind and sunshine of this Canadian wilderness, 
a thing as wild, as little to be trained, as the pale convolvulus 
which hung upon the reeds. I thought this sadly, for I felt that 
day that I loved her. 

Whether a child of the wind or not, Annabel had no knowledge 
of the art of sauntering. She must walk as though she had an 
object, although for once in her life she had none; and so, much 
too soon to my thinking, we reached the end of the road that led 
to nowhere. There was no’shore to the river, for the water had 
brimmed over into the grass; our path led us to the very brink, 
and then suddenly lost itself and was not. There was a rude 
boat lying half in the water and half upon the path ; its old gray 
oars, spread out on either side like wings, moved with the lapping 
of the river. Very different this from Ernest’s graceful shallop, 
but, as there seemed nothing else to be done, I asked Annabel to 
get into it. Without a word she took her seat at the stern and 
drew the rudder cords round her waist. What this unwonted 
docility might forebode I could not tell; it was not often that 
Annabel left the anxieties of the household behind, but that after- 
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noon she seemed thoroughly imbued with the tranquil freedom of 
Nature all around her. She did not talk much, she seemed 
indifferent as to where she went or what she did, but there was a 
peaceful happiness in her eyes which made me well content that I 
had brought her. 

The wind was falling; white clouds were gathering. A slight 
shower fell as I pushed off the boat, which made Annabel draw her 
cowl over her head, and thus she steered me out upon the stream. 
Our rowing was as aimless as our walk had been. I could not 
manage the oars as skilfully as Ernest did, and I felt, each stroke 
that I took, that Annabel noted this. Pretty soon I laid them down 
and said, “ Annabel, I want to talk to you about something.” 

“Speak,” she said idly. 

I began in a playful voice, although I was much in earnest. 
“T have been living in the same house with you for six weeks, 
and I cannot help observing that you do not always tell the truth. 
Indeed, it often seems to me that the greater part of what you say 
is untrue.” 

“Yes?” she said, as if sufficiently interested to hear more. 

“But surely,” I cried startled, “you cannot be willing that I 
should accuse you of telling falsehoods ?” 

“That depends upon what you call ‘telling falsehoods,’ ” she 
said, dabbling her hand in the water. 

“And what do you call it?” 

“ Suppose,” she said—speaking slowly, and evidently thinking 
out her argument as she spoke,—* suppose I were to tell you that 
the river about here was safe, when all the time I knew it to be 
full of dangerous under-currents; or suppose you asked me just 
now what I saw ahead, and I should say that I saw an ostrich on 
a rock, drinking tea with an elk! From one point of view these 
two statements would seem equally untrue, yet the one would be 
wicked and the other harmless because the untruth is evident, it 
deceives no one.” 

“But are you sure that all the falsehoods you tell are as 
evidently untrue as that one? You know them to be untrue but 
are you sure that other people do?” 

“Tf people are stupid enough to believe what is impossible, or 
very improbable, how can I help it?” 

“Tt seems to me that you could help it by not telling such 
things,” I said. ‘ But there is another evil to be feared which is 
as great. Do you not think by this constant practice that you 
will gradually lose your own sense of truth? Are you sure that 


it is always clear to your own mind what is true and what 
is not?” 
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“Yes,” she replied, “I am sure that I recognise clearly the 
difference between what I believe to be fact and what is my own 
fiction. The border-land between them is not at all misty.” 

“We have been speaking of stories that are totally untrue,” I 
said, “ but when you are telling a true story and exaggerate it, what 
then? How then are we to distinguish between the true and false?” 

“T grant you,” she said, still speaking slowly, “that that is a 
graver fault than the other, but whether what appears to you exag- 
geration be an evil or not would depend upon how and why it was 
done. Youare an artist. You know that if two men sit down to 
paint the same thing the one will fill his canvas with cold browns and 
neutral tints, while the other will have a hundred bright colours in 
little dashes here and there. Is it that one man is untrue, or is it 
that, with a keener eye, he sees more truth than the other? If we 
have a photograph of a scene and a drawing of it by some great 
artist, no educated person will deny that the drawing is the truer 
of the two; yet the photograph is the copy, the drawing is only an 
inaccurate suggestion. The rocks are not in the same places, the 
foliage is differently composed, the shadows are not where they are 
now, but where they were an hour ago; but the true character, the 
soul of the scene is there, and the drawing is true.” 

I was a little at a loss to know how to answer this sophistry. 
In a few minutes Annabel spoke again, as slowly, but with a sadder 
tone, as if more determined to express her meaning than to express 
herself well. 

“You know what our house is, and how dull and monotonous 
the days are, one after another, all alike. Aunt is too ill to find 
occupation for herself, and if she were not amused I think she 
would die. It is very dull for Uncle Thorold, when he comes home 
in the evening, and Ernest—” she paused—“ Ernest is not a child 
now, and there are other places besides home; and I am not clever, 
I am not pretty as some girls are, and I can keep them all laughing 
day after day with this nonsense; may it not be the least of 
two evils?” ' 

“ Annabel,” I said, “ you are kindness itself. I know well that 
your whole life is given cheerfully for others, but you cannot 
seriously think that it is right to do wrong that good may come.” 

“ But it is not wrong,” she said in that gentle tone of conviction 
against which I felt it was useless to argue. 

“T shall not say any more just now,” I said, “I am sure you will 
think it over, and perhaps come to see itasIdo. And now,’ I 
added ‘taking up my oars, “you may lecture me on any subject you 
like; I promise to take pattern by you, and bear it meekly. Il 
await thy lecture, oh Queen.” 
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But Annabel had no lecture to give, and we rowed in silence up 
the milky river, which was quieting itself as the wind was falling. 
It would be impossible to describe how well the monk’s hood 
became Annabel; the wind had given some faint colour to her 
cheeks, and her calm gray eyes looked out at me from the deep 
shade of the hood, like the eyes of a spirit which had not learned 
to understand its own existence. The whole artist’s soul that was 
in me was taken captive by the place and the hour and my strange 
companion. Sometimes it seemed tc me that I was in very truth 
rowing up the lovely stream with a gentle eremite of solitary piety, 
and again I could hardly divest my mind of the belief that my 
companion was neither hermit nor woman, but some wild spirit of 
the place who had donned the holy garb in order to deceive my 
human weakness. “She is like Undine,” I thought, and then I 
remembered with a sudden sense of joy that Undine had received 
her soul by union with a Christian knight. 

As we were rowing, the sun had been setting. The cloud 
canopy raised itself from the horizon with a fringe of flame, and 
the sun went down like a scarlet ball. It left a ruddy band half 
encircling the earth, and warm shadows gathered everywhere upon 
the landscape. On either side of the level banks we saw the 
peaceful farm-lands stretching back, and beyond was the Canadian 
forest, with its sky-line broken, as it always is, by the sharp 
spikes of giant pine-trees lifted here and there above the rest. 
My attention was suddenly arrested by seeing Annabel’s little 
hand stretched out to point at something behind me. I turned 
and saw that the rays from the coloured cloud had so fallen upon 
the water that, a few yards ahead of us, it was dappled with an 
evanescent silver and red, like the old shot silks our grandmothers 
were wont to wear. 

“Please row me into that pretty water,” said Annabel. 

I rowed on, for a moment beguiled into the fancy that I could 
grant her request, but came no nearer the colour. ‘Do you not 
know, dear child,” I said, “that it is in the very nature of a 
reflection that it cannot be touched ?” 

“Oh! do please row me into it,” was the only reply. 

So I rowed, and Annabel steered, and we chased the radiance 
till it suddenly faded. Then, noticing that darkness was coming 
quickly, I turned and hastily pulled into the mid-current which 
swept us rapidly homeward. But Annabel was pouting. 

“You are not really disappointed, are you?” I said. 

“Yes I am,” she replied wistfully. ‘It looked so blessed there. 
I wonder why it always seems that blessedness is just where we are 
not. I am sure we should have reached it if you had rowed faster.” 
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That evening I sat watching Annabel as she knelt in a white 
lace dress before the log fire, holding up her hands to be warmed 
by the blaze. When I thought how sweetly and seriously she 
had answered me in the afternoon I felt sure that we had come to 
a better understanding, and that she had laid aside for ever all her 
odd contradictory ways towards me. 

Mr. Thorold spoke to her. 

“T hope you enjoyed your walk with Richard.” 

“ Richard enjoyed it,” said Annabel. 

“And did not you?” said he, very much amused. 

“T never, never ””—she paused, giving each word the emphasis of 
great deliberation—* never was so badly treated in my whole life.” 

The whole family laughed, as they usually did when Annabel 
spoke. ‘What on earth did he do?” asked Ernest with the 
greatest curiosity. 

“He took me out into a lonely place, into a very lonely place, 
away up the river in an old cockle-shell of a boat, and there ”— 
Annabel paused and amused herself by closing one eye and looking 
at the rosy glow through the chinks of her ~_— 

“Well, what there ?” they cried. 

™ There he lectured me,” she said, shaking her Mend slowly. 

They all laughed again. 

“He told me—” she continued, speaking quite seriously, but 
half pre-occupied in watching the effect of the firelight upon her 
little hands—“he told me that he was grieved and distressed 
to observe that I sometimes said what was not quite true.” 

Ernest gave a shout of laughter, in which it was evident that 
Mr. Thorold would have joined had he not feared to wound my 
feelings. ‘Did you deny it?” they asked. 

“No,” she said, “alone in that little cockle-shell of a boat, it 
would not have been safe to contradict him, you know.” She 
went on to give an account of many incidents which had and 
had not happened to us, interspersed with fabled conversations 
of the most ridiculous sort. We all laughed, it was impossible 
not to laugh, and we parted for the night without comment on my 
side. I was not in the best of humours. Whether the untruth 


and exaggeration of what she had said were evident to the others 
or not I could not tell. 
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April Monath. 


Wovrp April come, as once she came to me, 
Her pathway spangled with soft, sunlit showers ? 
Her sandal, dew-sprent, seem’d of pearl to be; 
And as she pass’d, she pink’d the earth with flowers. 
In kirtle green bestrewn with violets, 
And in her hair the flower that never sets.* 


The pipe of swallows, and the trump of bees, 
Proclaimed her advent; and the robin’s note, 
With finch and throstle, loud in budding trees, 
The blackbird’s carol, and sooth linnet’s throat, 
Me-seem’d to sing a roundel, whose refrain 
Was, April Monath, Spring hath come again. 


Ofi frost-chilled pastures, where her light steps fell, 
Up sprang the pushing blades of tender grass; 
And the small creatures that within them dwell 
Peep from each open’d cell to see her pass; 
Whilst the coil’d snake, brown toad, and water vole 
Forsake their Lethe beds in hedge and hole. 


In leafless woods she wakes the paley light 
Of crowding primroses that perdu lie, 
Thick as the stars that on a moonless night 
Trace the Madonna’s path along the sky.t 
The brown thorns burst, and hedge-rows in her way, 
Tattle in green buds of the bloom of May. 


* Bellis perennis. t The Milky Way. 
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The new-born lambs, with fleeces daisy white, 
Skip in her path; and in the cloud-fleck’d sky, 
Amid the rapture of aérial flight, 
The skylarks sing to her their symphony. 
Fragrance breathes round her, whilst the sunshine ray 
Glitters in rain-drops on her path all day. 


Me she re-visits with a sadden’d air, 
Clothed in grey cloud, now looks she shrewy cold, 
I marvel how she ever seemed so fair. 
Can growth of spring itself be growing old? 
The eye of love, weak, dull, less sure, less sane, 
But April Monath welcomes spring again. 


CaroutinE A. WHITE. 
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Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


Part II. 





Haypon’s visit to Scotland in the winter of 1820 was a series of 
triumphs, artistic and personal, For one brief halcyon interval 
there were no foes to fight nor creditors to keep at bay. On his 
return to London, he wrote: 


“T felt as if I had been sailing with a party of fine fellows up a beautiful 
and placid river, now putting in and dancing on the shore, now singing, 
laughing, and revelling—when suddenly its course brought me again to 
the turbulent sea on which it was my destiny to buffet. I plunged into it 
with the feeling a man has when he takes a dive in a gale of wind watch- 
ing each wave as it mounts, and then darting through it before it has time 
to smother him.” 


Truly the waves of trouble mounted stormily round him. The 
very success of his picture brought duns clamouring at his doors. 
He was in one of the most humiliating of social positions—that 
of a man who has become famous and fashionable, with absolutely 
no pecuniary resources save those furnished by the generosity of 
friends and patrons. On this point he wrote in later years, with 
one of the touches of simplicity and self-knowledge which relieve 
the arrogant self-assertion, and the demands, rather than appeals, 
for the help of Providence, in his Journals: 


“Tt will hardly be believed that I had brought myself to consider that I 
had, by my public devotion to high art, a claim on all the noble and 
opulent in the kingdom. This was no crime, and it was perhaps reason- 
able; but it was not delicate or manly.” 


“ Jerusalem,” although it had attracted fifty thousand visitors, 
an enormous number for those days, remained a dead weight on 
the artist’s hands. Sir George Beaumont vainly urged the 
directors of the British Gallery to purchase it. Haydon had 
made an unsparing enemy of Payne Knight, whose voice was all 
powerful with them. A proposed public subscription to buy it 
for the National Gallery, or for some church, fell through. 
Haydon must have thought often and bitterly of the reply he 
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made to the Grand Duke Nicholas (afterwards Czar) when, on 
his being presented as “un peintre d’histoire distingué,” the Grand 
Duke asked : 

“Oi sont vos tableaux? dans quel édifice publique?” 

“ Altesse Impériale, dans ce pays-ci, & present, on ne place pas 
des tableaux d’histoire dans les édifices publiques.” 

Yet, dogged and defiant, Haydon set to work vigorously on the 
next in his series of sacred subjects—‘“ The Raising of Lazarus.” 
Already he missed from his side many whose private friendship 
and public advocacy had helped him during former struggles. 
The same month brought him news of John Scott’s* mortal 
wound in a strange night duel at Chalk Farm, and of Keats’s 
death in Rome. There had been a coolness for some time between 
Haydon and Scott, and he writes: 


“ For a fortnight I exhibited a fine instance of wounded pride struggling 
to keep down affection. I held out to the hour before his funeral, and 
then a sudden blaze of light on my brain showed me his body stretched 
out dead. I hurried on my clothes and drove to his door... My very 
nature was altered. I, who was always panting for distinction, even at a 
funeral (for I felt angry at Opie’s that I wasn’t in the first coach !), now 
shrunk away from observation. .. When I got.into the coach I hid my 
face in my cloak and cried like a child... As I squeezed by the coffin 
that contained the body of my former friend, the long pall and black 
plumes waving and trembling as the wind moaned up the aisle, I shivered. . . 
As the plumes nodded against the light window I thought them endowed 
with human features—fates that bowed as we walked in submission to 
their power! ... Poor Scott, peace go with him! it is a consolation to 
think that in those very fields where he was shot he told me last summer 
(after his boy’s death) that he felt life as a bridge, over which he was 
walking to eternity.” 


In the spring of the same year, Haydon was arrested for the 
first time. He had repaid many loans and partly satisfied many 
creditors. But in one case a tradesman to whom he had paid 
£300 found that he had been employing a rival, and proceeded 
against him for the balance of his account. The sheriff's officer 
was shown into Haydon’s painting-room, and was so appalled at 
finding himself alone, with the awful head of Lazarus confronting 
him from the canvas, that when the artist entered he cried in 
agitation—‘‘Ob, my God, sir, I won’t take you! Give me your 


word to meet me at twelve at the attorney’s ”—and rushed out of 
the room. 


* Editor of the London Magazine and the Champion, well known for his 
artistic sympathies and clever though caustic writings. He had not only 
staunchly advocated Haydon’s own merits, but fought on his side in the 
Elgin Marbles’ controversy. 
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After making a temporary settlement of his affairs with the 
lawyers and the officer, Haydon attended a brilliant reception at 
Lord Grosvenor’s—“ extremely affected, after the insult I had 
just received, on entering a room full of lovely women, splendid 
furniture, exquisite pictures. . . I strolled about musing amidst 
sparkling eyes.” And speculating, no doubt, as he was fond of 
doing, on how many of those around him might, like himself, be 
concealing private sorrows under social smiles. 

When George IY. was crowned, Haydon received a ticket for 
Westminster Hall, and his friends dressed him, one contributing 
a blue velvet coat, another ruffles and a frill, a third the in- 
dispensable sword. He must have looked a gallant figure, with 
his fine head well held up, his bright observant eyes, and eager 
expression. His account of the ceremony is full of effective 
touches. We see the King—“a being buried in satin, feathers, 
and diamonds, rolling gracefully into his seat, while the room 
rises with a sort of feathered silken thunder—the girls strewing 
flowers, their white dresses contrasted with the dark background 
of the archway, which was full of rich crimson dresses that gave 
the shadow a tone as of deep blood ”—the re-opening of the Hall- 
doors to admit the Champion, when, outside in the twilight, “a 
man in dark shadowed armour appeared against the shining sky.” 
Haydon’s imagination “got intoxicated. . . I thought sacred 
subjects insipid things. How soon should I be ruined in 
luxurious society ! ” 

In October, the long conflict between love and prudence which 
had done much to unsettle and harass the artist, was decided by 


marriage with his “lovely Mary;” and on the last day of the 
year he wrote : 


“ My lot, God knows, is rapturous beyond imagination. . . My pecuniary 
difficulties are still great, but my love is intense, my ambition intense, and 
my hope in God’s protection cheering.” 


Unhappily, during the two years devoted to “The Raising of 
Lazarus,” these pecuniary difficulties so wrought on Haydon’s 
excitable brain as to prompt an expedient for which he never 
forgave himself, but which Mr. Frederic Haydon mentions with 
somewhat cynical composure : 


“ He asked two of his elder and former pupils, young men whom he had 
started in life, to put their names to bills of some £250 and £350 respec- 
tively... Considering that he had almost fed and clothed these men 
during their pupilage, had paid the rent for one, instructed both for 
nothing, and set them both on their professional road, I must confess I 
am not so much struck at the enormity of the offence. I had very much 
rather Haydon had not done what he did, but having done it, I do not 
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think he could have done it under circumstances so favourable to palliation. 
It was a reprehensible act, and Haydon regretted it all his life, because, by 
the time he was imprisoned, he had an unpaid balance still on each bill, 
which these lads had to pay, and they could ill afford it.” 


One sees in his journals of this period the rending conflict in 
his mind ; one moment at the height of inspired confidence before 
his picture, working in a frenzy of enthusiasm, a “ wild tremor” 
of hope; the next dragged in the mire of begging and borrowing 
from friends, and arguing and expostulating with creditors. His 
old pupil, Bewick, sat for some additional touches to the head of 
Lazarus: 


“ And as he had not sold his exquisite picture of Jacob, looked quite 
thin and anxious enough for such a head. ‘I hope you get your food 
regularly,’ said I. He did not answer. His cheeks reddened and his eyes 
filled, but he subdued his feelings. This is an illustration of the state of 
historical painting in England. A master and his pupil—the one without 
a pound, the other without bread!” 


And Bewick, on his part, wrote thirty years later : 


“T think I see the painter before me, returning from the sheriff’s officer 
in the adjoining room, pale, calm and serious—mounting his high steps 
und continuing his arduous task. And as he looks round to his pallid 
model, whispering, ‘Egad, Bewick, I have just been arrested. That is the 
third time. If they come again I shall not be able to go on.” 


In spite of all difficulties, “ Lazarus” was completed in March, 
1823; “all London crowded to the exhibition,” the receipts 
sometimes amounted to £200 a week, but Haydon, absorbed in 
the third picture of the series, “The Crucifixion,” either would 
not or could not realise the critical state of his affairs, and the 
following month saw an execution levied on “ Lazarus,” Haydon 
in the King’s Bench Prison, and his household goods advertised 
for sale. 

His friends came forward promptly with help and sympathy, 
Scott especially, with the most delicate and generous kindness ; 
but the wreck was too huge for private hands to deal with. His 
great pictures were sold to creditors for prices far below their 
value (“ Lazarus” to his upholsterer for £300, and “ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,” which had brought £3,000 as an 
exhibition, for £250!), and he passed through the Insolvent 
Court. 

Life began again for him under bitter disadvantages; a few 
relics, bought in by a few faithful friends, were all that remained 
of his home and his professional matériel. In this time of misery 
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and destitution, even the abhorred paternal “ business” was 
regretted, 


“Not only to have no property left,” he writes, “but to have lost all 
that I had ever saved! All the school-books of my youth, all the accu- 
mulations of boyhood, youth, and manhood—to lose impressions of 
language for want of means of reference, to forget poets, to have Tasso 
slide from my mind, and dear Shakespere almost fade on my memory. 
When I contrast my present unhappy condition, and remember myself 
in my father’s shop devouring all the new books, surrounded with great 
works, and the happy, happy hours I have spent acquiring knowledge in 
every way, it forces tears to my eyes.” 


Yet his own desire was to return to his stripped home, and 
without a chair or table to use, or bed to rest on, to finish what 
he believed would be his masterpiece—‘“ The Crucifixion.” His 
son regrets that this course was not followed, but the more timid 
counsels of his wife prevailed. They took humble lodgings on 
Paddington Green, and Haydon “ shrank into a portrait painter.””* 

For some years he plodded patiently in this most uncongenial 
calling, for which both his character, and his genius eminently 
unfitted him. His son admits that he would not pause to catch 
a pleasing expression, or select the most favourable aspect of a 
homely face. He was obstinately truthful; “if it had been his 
lot to paint Hannibal or Nelson he would have shown the blind 
eye. To have painted only the other side of their faces would 
have been false, in his opinion.” He used to say, “I must paint 
a face as I see it, not as you wish others to see it.” And on the 
other hand he could never throw off his early predilection for the 
grand and classic manner, no matter how inappropriate to the 
subject. 


“The heroic style of treatment,” says Tom Taylor, “ could hardly have 
been adapted to a comfortable citizen family or a provincial ex-mayor. 
Indeed, I am assured that in the latter performance he had represented the 
mayor of proportions tvo heroic ever to have got through a doorway out 
of which he was supposed to have issued in his civic state.” ¢ 





* It seems not improbable that the agony of this period sowed the seeds 
of that “long-seated disease of the brain” which culminated so tragically 
in after years. His son gives the following extract from an autobio- 
graphical note written in 1829: “Shortly after the ‘ Lazarus’ was finished, 
this remarkable man, B. R. Haydon, died. He always said it would be his 
last great work. Another, John Haydon, painted in imitation of the 
former a few small works; but he was a married man, had five children, 
sent his pictures to the Academy, asked a patron or two to employ him, 
and, in short, did all those things that men must do who prefer their own 
degradation to the starvation of their children.” 

+ Yet when Haydon had a sitter of distinction, in whom he took a real 
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This impracticableness was at the root of many of Haydon’s 
disappointments. He never could recognise the right of rank, or 
position, or capital, to dictate to genius, or even to assert a little 
external superiority. When the Russian Grand Dukes talked 
loudly while inspecting the Elgin Marbles, Haydon piqued him- 
self on out-shouting them. When “the Lord Advocate ” (Jeffrey) 
sat to him, their conversation became a sort of buffo duet, in 


which the exhaustion of one performer alone gave an opportunity 
to the other. 


“We talked of O’Connell. I said I never saw such a head—cut up by 
deep passions. ‘Deep scars of thunder his cheeks entrenched,’ said my 
Lord, taking the quotation out of my mouth, and I could not get in again. 
He repeated the passage with fine emphasis, as finely as I ever heard it. 
‘ There are parts,’ said I, ‘ in the “ Paradise Regained,” as fine as anything,’ 
—he would not listen, but kept mumbling to himself. I said in a loud 
voice, for I was determined to have a touch, too, ‘ And here and there was 
room For barren desert, fountainless and dry.’ He stopped, and said ‘ Very 
fine.’ I tried to turn the conversation, that I might leave off with Milton, 
but he stuck to the first passage like a little game-cock.” For once 


Haydon was beaten on his own ground! “I thought I had better be 
quiet.” * 


In 1826 Haydon completed “Venus and Anchises,” a com- 
mission from Sir John Leycester, who asked him to send it to the 
Royal Academy. It was well hung and received, and the artist, 
his feelings softened by success, sought reconciliation with some 
of those Academicians with whom he had fought most fiercely. 


All were friendly. Flaxman, in the course of a long conversation, 
asked : 


“* How is your friend Mr. Wilkie?’ ‘So ill that I fear he will never 
again have his intellects in full vigour.’ ‘ Really, Mr. Haydon? Why, 





interest, he could invest even portraiture with rare and expressive dignity : 
witness Mrs. Browning’s sonnet— 


“Wordsworth upon Helvellyn! Let the cloud 
Ebb audibly along the mountain-wind, 
Then break against the rock, and show behind 
The lowland valleys floating up to crowd 
The sense with beauty... . 
....+A noble vision free, 
Our Haydon’s hand has flung out from the mist: 
No portrait this with academic air, 
This is the poet and his poetry.” 


* When he hears that Wilkie has been honoured with a sitting from 
the King—“ What an opportunity,” writes Huydon, “to pour into his ear 
sound views of art and high notions of public encouragement!” 
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it is miserable!’ said the intelligent deformity. ‘I suppose it is his 
miniature painting has strained him, for between you and me, Mr. Haydon, 
*tis but miniature painting, you know; hem-he-m-e-e-m!’ Here he touched 
my knee familiarly, and leaned forward, and his old, deformed, humped 
shoulder protruded as he leant, and his old eye sparkled, and his apish 
old mouth grinned on one side, and he talked out of his old throat, husky 
with coughing—a jarring, inward, hesitating, humming sound, which 
meant that Wilkie’s reputation was ‘all my eye’ in comparison with 
ours!” 
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Stothard was a very different man: 


“ He has an angelic mind . . . There he sat, making a sketch of Kemble’s 
tomb, his beautiful pictures unbought about him—beautiful, that is, as 
far as sweetness of feeling went ... He has a fine head, with silvery 
hair, hanging brows, and a benignant smile that expresses a perpetual 
feasting on sweet thoughts.” * 


Calling on the elder Reinagle—“ a nice old fellow ”—Haydon 
was asked, “‘ Where is your ‘Solomon’?” “Hung upina grocer’s 
shop.” ‘“ Where is your ‘Jerusalem’?” “In a ware-room in 
Holborn.” ‘Your ‘ Lazarus’?” “In an upholsterer’s shop in 
Mount Street.” “And your ‘Macbeth’?” “In Chancery.” 
“Your ‘Pharaoh’?” “In an attic, pledged.” “And your 
‘Crucifixion’?” “Ina hayloft.” Reinagle said he wondered that 
Haydon had not “died or gone mad.” 

Of another artist Haydon speaks as a disappointed man. “ Now 
I,” he adds, “am not a disappointed man, though a ruined one.” 
Is not all the rebellious force, the self-confidence even in down- 
fall, of Haydon’s nature, expressed in this distinction ? 

His next commission was “Alexander and Bucephalus” for 
Lord Egremont, who sent a man and horse from the Military 
Riding School to act as models. 


“The horse,” says Haydon, “though mettled, being drilled and obedient, 
walked into my house like a dog; and he and the man stood in my 
parlour six hours, while I made a sketch of both. The man and horse 
were then taken to a meadow behind my house, and the horse raced in it 
till exhausted.” 


Imagine the horse’s relief and enjoyment in that race! 

There was some delay in the payment for this picture, during 
which another execution was averted only by the generosity of 
Hood’s friend, Sir Francis Freeling : 


“T do not despond,” wrote Haydon in his Diary, “but I do not see how. 





* It is astonishing by how slight a touch Haydon often presents a 
portrait. Calling on Chantrey he found “his person corpulent, his air 
indolent, his tone a little pompous ... He sat and talked easily, lazily— 
gazing at the sun with his legs crossed.” 
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I have lost my road and am floundering in bye-paths. I see no more the 
light that led astray. It has sunk, and left me groping—hoping, but 
cheerless. Still, I pray that I may not die till the Grand Style is felt and 
patronised. Amen, with all my soul.” 


Haydon was very much interested in Lough, the sculptor, 
whose early privations reminded him of his own,* and whose 
imaginative enthusiasm was of the same order. 


“Mr. Haydon,” he said timidly, as if fearing ridicule, “I faney myself 
in the Acropolis sometimes, and hear a roaring noise like the tide.” “My 
dear fellow,” said I, “when I was at my great works I saw with the 
vividness of reality the faces of Michel Angelo and Raffaele smiling about 
my room. Nurse these feelings, but tell them not—at least in England.” 


In 1827 Haydon was again in the King’s Bench for debt (bis 
liabilities amounting to over £3,600, while his only asset was the 
unfinished picture of “ Eucles”), and again friends came forward, 
and, with the aid of a public subscription, obtained his release. 

During his imprisonment an incident occurred, which he thus 
described to the Duke of Bedford : 


“In the midst of this dreadful scene of affliction up sprang the mas- 
querade election—a scene which, contrasted with sorrow and prison walls, 
beggars all description—Rabelais alone could do it justice. Distracted as 
I was, I was perpetually drawn to the windows by the boisterous merri- 
ment of the unfortunate happy beneath me. Never was such an exquisite 
burlesque! Baronets and bankers—authors and merchants—young fellows 
of fashion and elegance—insanity, idiotcy, poverty and bitter affliction— 
all for a moment forgetting their sorrows at the humour, the wit, the 
absurdity of what was before them. I saw the whole from beginning to 
end and resolved to paint it.” 


The picture thus suggested was the “ Mock Election,” exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall in the following January. The artist’s 
eloquent description, too long to quote,f shows how dramatic and 
spirited, what a strange epitome of an aspect of life happily no 
longer to be witnessed, the picture must have been. It was 
successful as an exhibition, but found no purchaser until George IV. 
sent for it, admired it “hugely” (Mr Frederic Haydon rather 
ungratefully remarks, “anything that had a spice of vice in it 
the King relished”), and bought it for 500 guineas. 


* During Lough’s first year in London, when engaged on his “ Milo,” 
he went without meat for three months, had only one bushel and a half 
of coals during the whole winter, tore up his shirts to make rags in which 
to keep his clay figure moist, and slept beside it—when the cold would 
allow him to sleep—on the ground. 

+ “Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon.” By Tom Taylor. 2nd Edition, 
vol. ii. pp. 182-6. 
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As admirable in its different way as Haydon’s description of 
his picture is his narrative of a visit to Stratford, which his 
sympathetic wife (never mentioned without some loving and 
grateful epithet) persuaded him to make when he had been 
working too hard during a hot summer. His enthusiasm for 
Shakespere is genuine and ardent ; but when he goes to Charlecote, 
he, with his usual candour, makes it clear that he feels as indig- 
nant with the “ill-bred, inhospitable house” of Lucy for not 
recognising the name on his card, as for being descendants of the 
“ persecutor” of Shakespere. What would he, who accepted all 
traditions with the simplest faith, have said to the recently 
broached theory that Shakespere could never have been a deer- 
stealer, because in his time there were no deer in Charlecote Park 
to steal ? 

Haydon expatiated on Shakespere to his rustic companions in a 
wayside inn. They admitted that he was a man of some renown, 
but asserted that Stratford then contained “ another wonderful 
fellow, one John Cooper.” “John Cooper? Why, what has he 
done?” “Why, zur, I'll tell ee. He’s lived ninety years in this 
here town, man and boy, and never had the toothache.” 

Haydon once said of himself, that he was “everything by fits ” 
—industrious, idle, gay, gloomy, raised to the seventh heaven of 
hope, or plunged in the depths of despair—love for his Mary being 
the only feeling which was not fitful, but enduring and increasing. 
In 1829, after Wilkie’s return from Spain, when their old habits 
vf intimacy were to some extent renewed, Haydon writes : 


“TI sat with Wilkie and his sister while they dined, and he had evidently 
sunk into an emaciated old bachelor. There sat I, rosy, plump, and full 
of difficulties, harass, and trouble, with a large family and a dear wife. I 
could not help thinking of our early conversations on marriage. ‘ When 
I marry,’ Wilkie used to say, ‘it will be a matter of interest.” ‘When I 
marry,’ I always used to reply, ‘it will be for love.’ See the result: he 
has no household anxieties, no pecuniary harass; but he has no sweet 
affections and sympathies. Would I exchange my situation for his? 
No, no. Not if I had ten times the torture.” 


A little later he draws a less cheerful contrast : 


“T saw E[dwin] L{andseer] as I came home, lounging through Bond 
Street on a blood-horse, with a white hat and all the airs of a man of 
fashion. There was I, his instructor and master, trudging on with seven 
ehildren at my back, and no money.” 


The death of Sir Thomas Lawrence in 1829 drew from Haydon 
a long critical notice, one phrase in which shows the fashionable 
portrait painter to the life: ‘He had smiled so often and so 
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long that at last his smile had the appearance of being set in 
enamel.” * 

And so he works and criticizes, and prays and groans; paints 
cabinet pictures and everyday subjects for bread, and “ cursed 
portraits ” (of which he writes: “I have an exquisite gratification 
in painting portraits wretchedly. I love to see the sitters look as 
if they thought, ‘Can this be the great Haydon’s painting?’ I 
chuckle. I am rascal enough to take their money and chuckle 
more”); and sketches in “ Xenophon” in the Grand Style, with 
“delicious happiness,” and fervent prayers, and “all my old 
feelings of glory,” for his heart’s delight. Then we find him 
going from shop to shop selling prints of his ‘“‘ Napoleon,” and 
giving drawing lessons to obtain the necessaries of life, but finding 
time to lead Wellington, as he had led Canning and Peel, into a 
fruitless and exasperating correspondence on the desirability of 
State aid to historical painting. 

At last came a commission after Haydon’s own heart—to paint 
his “Napoleon at St. Helena,” life-size, for Sir Robert Peel. 
Haydon was fond of comparing himself to Napoleon, and found 
with much satisfaction, on “making a study of the Emperor’s 
hat,” that their skulls were of the same circumference. But 
there was an unfortunate misunderstanding about terms, which 
destroyed Haydon’s pleasure in his work, and, owing to political 
agitation and the dissolution, it failed as an exhibition.} 

In 1832 Lord Grey gave Haydon a five hundred guinea com- 
mission to paint the Reform Banquet. 


“T spent the morning at Guildhall,” he writes, “and the evening was, 
as Paddy would say, the most splendid day of my life. ... I painted all 
the time and got in the room and window, and by night, the instant the 
hall filled, I dashed away. It was a lesson in colour I shall never forget. 
The nobility treated me with great distinction ... I was an object of 
attention, without five shillings in my pocket. And this is life!” 


All the principal guests (ninety-seven) sat to Haydon, and these 
sittings, though interesting, must have been ordeals to public men, 


* Yet the fixed smile must often have concealed an aching heart. 
Though Lawrence could never have complained of want of patronage, his 
pecuniary difficulties were great; and when some time after his death 
Haydon visitea his deserted house, the caretaker spoke compassionately of 
“Poor Sir Thomas !—always in trouble—always something to worrit 
him!” 

t A cabinet picture of the same subject was bought by the Duke of 
Sutherland, on whom Lucien Bonaparte happened to call the moment 
after it was taken home! He was shown into the room in which the 
picture had been placed, and the Duke told Haydon that he had barely 
time to turn its face to the wall. 
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for the painter was always determined to get at their convictions 
—on religion, on art, on life. Lords Nugent and Melbourne (the 
“refined and handsome”) were Haydon’s favourites, but though 
the latter fascinated the artist, he divined his thoughts: “ Lord 
Melbourne seemed to have a notion that I was a disappointed 
enthusiast, whom he found it amusing to listen to, however absurd 
it might be to adopt my plans.”* Haydon found the Duke of 
Sussex his most patient and quiet sitter, which may be accounted 
for by the fact that he smoked the whole time. While Lord 
Plunkett was sitting, one of his daughters asked Haydon when he 
meant to sketch O’Connell? “If you could take his head entirely 
off,” said Plunkett, gently, “ you would do a great good to society.” 


When Haydon called on Lord Grey to make arrangements for a 
sitting he found him— 


“Looking the essence of mildness, and disposed for a chat. In my 
eagerness to tell him all he wanted to knowI sprang off my chair, bending 
my fist to enforce my argument. Lord Grey looked at me with mild 
peacefulness, as if regarding a bit of gunpowder he had admitted to 
disturb him . . . I blazed away, came in like u shot, talked like a Congreve- 
rocket, and was off like an arrow, leaving Lord Grey for five minutes not 
quite sure if it was all a dream.” 


“JT should have sat still and chatted quietly,” comments 


Haydon, with seeming penitence. But it is plain that he exults in 
his own explosive ardour. 


Mr. Frederic Haydon describes his father at this time. 


“A handsome, fresh-coloured, robust little man, with a big bald head, 
small ears, aquiline features, a peculiarly sharp upper lip, and a keen, 
restless, azure-grey eye, the pupil of which expanded and contracted, rose 
and fell as he talked, just as if some inner light and fire was playing on 
his brain. He was a very active man; he lived in a hurricane, and fat- 
tened on anxiety and care. He carried himself uprightly, and stamped 
his little feet upon the ground as if he revelled in the consciousness of 


existence, especially in an E.N.E. wind meeting him, at his own corner, 
in the month of February.” 


Externally, the trials and sorrows of their lives told more 
heavily on Mrs. Haydon than on her husband. “I can re- 
member,” writes her son, “the sweet old roses on her sunken 


* At the Lord Mayor’s dinner that year, “ Lord S ” commented 
sarcastically to Haydon on the “ City affair.” “Lord Melbourne enjoys 
it,” replied Haydon. “There is nothing,” said Lord S , ‘that Lord 
Melbourne does not enjoy.” 

Haydon tells an amusing story of another civic function. “ At the 
Polish Ball, the Lord Mayor, who squinted, asked Lady Douglas whether 


she preferred Gog or Magog. ‘Of the three,’ said she, ‘I prefer your 
Lordship !’” 
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cheeks fading away daily with anxiety and grief.” Yet she bent 
beneath the storm under which Haydon broke. 

Through his letters and journals runs a strong vein of humour, 
& perception and enjoyment of the ludicrous side of life, which 
undoubtedly long helped him to bear up against troubles. An 
instance may be quoted from one of his letters to Miss Mitford. 
It was very necessary to Haydon to be on good terms with his 
tradespeople, and on one occasion he invited his butcher to inspect 
his studio. 


“I found him in great admiration of ‘Alexander.’ ‘Quite alive, sir.’ 
‘I am glad you think so.’ ‘Yes,sir. But as I have often said to my 
sister, you couldn’t have painted that picture if you hadn’t ate my meat, 
sir!’ ‘ Very true, Mr. Sowerby.’ ‘ Ah, sir, I have a fancy for genus, sir! 
Mrs. Siddons, sir, ate my meat. Never was such a woman for chops, sir ! 
She was a wonderful crayture! When she used to act that there character, 
you see—that there woman, sir, that murders a king between ’em——’ 
‘Lady Macbeth.’ ‘That’s it, sir. I used to get up behind her carridge 
with the butler when she acted, and asI used to see her looking quite 
wild-like, and all the people frightened, Aha my lady, says I—if it wasn’t 
for my meat, though, you wouldn’t be able to do that!’ ‘Mr. Sowerby, 
you seem to be a man of feeling. Will you take a glass of wine?’ After 
a bow or so, down he sat, and by degrees his heart opened. ‘ You see, sir, 
I have fed Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble, Charles Kemble, Stephen Kemble, 
and Madame Catalani, sir, Morland the painter, and—I beg your pardon 
—and you, sir.” ‘Mr. Sowerby, you do me honour.’ ‘Madame Catalani, 
sir, was a wonderful woman for sweet-breads. But the Kemble family, 
sir, the gentlemen, rump-steaks and kidneys in general was their taste. 
But Mrs. Siddons, sir, she liked chops!’ ” 


In 1836 Haydon delivered a course of lectures on Art at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton Buildings. They were very 
successful, Haydon’s fire and energy kindling the enthusiasm of 
his audience, and their sympathy proving a much-needed tonic 
to him. He was then suffering deeply from the death of his 
youngest boy—the fifth child he had lost in as many years—and 
was in such pecuniary straits as to have to take his one black 
coat out of pawn to lecture in, replacing it next day. 

During the following year Haydon was continually engaged in 
lecturing and establishing schools of design in the provinces, 
benefiting by change of scene, and throwing himself with his 
usual ardour into local associations. When he revisited Scotland 
he went to Holyrood, and bargained with the housekeeper to be 
allowed to return at night and climb by candle-light up the 
gloomy little staircase by which the murderers of Rizzio reached 
Mary Stuart’s dressing-room. 

When he returned to town a new reign had begun, and 
Haydon applied, unsuccessfully of course, for the post of historical 
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painter to Queen Victoria. The sight of the eighteen-years-old 
sovereign on her way to open Parliament interested him : 


“Her appearance was singular. Her large eye, open nostril, closed 
mouth, small form, grave demeanour and intellectual look—surrounded 
by nobles, ministers, ambassadors, peeresses, statesmen and guards—had 
something awful and peculiar.” 


Several years before this Haydon had written : 


“There are two things which press upon one’s mind from their merci- 
less and irrevocable nature—the growing of children and the passing of 
time. If children would but remain for ten years smiling cherubs, what 
delights they would be! And when once you have got possessed of the 
passing of time, nothing is such a stimulus or such an eternal haunter of 
conscience. For my part I have got such a habit of thinking of this that 
resting a moment makes me start up as if I had heard Time’s eternal 
waterfall tumbling into the gulf below.” 


This fierce energy increased until in 1838 he wrote :—‘ I never 
rest; I talk all night in my sleep, starting up. I scarce know 
whether I did not even relish ruin, as a source of increased activity. 
‘Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !’” 

In the following year Haydon attained a long-cherished and 
oft-solicited ambition. A committee of gentlemen in Liverpool 
gave hima commission to paint “ Wellington musing at Waterloo,” 
and the Iron Duke promised to sit. Amongst Haydon’s earnest 
preparations for this great task was a sacrifice with which all who 
have felt the companionship of the mere presence of books will 
sympathize : 


“ Moved all my books upstairs out of my painting-room, as they seduced 
me to read at wrong times. I felt pain at the separation, but it is right. 
I can now retire, read and write after due labour, but I miss my books 
and felt melancholy all day. ... Ido not feel at home in my painting- 
room without my books. I used to look up and see them and imagine as 
each name met my eyes that I saw the author. Dante, Petrarch, Homer, 
Shakespere, Milton, Spenser and Tasso, with Vasari, smiled vividly like 
phantasmagoric visions, and my brain teemed with associations of their 
sublimity or charm. I look now and see a blank wall.” 


He was obliged to bring a few friends down by degrees, 
reproaching himself for his weakness, and strictly limiting them to 
one row on his writing-desk. Then in the evening he escapes to 
his book-room, unable to read for very delight at being surrounded 
by his favourites, but “ walking about in extasy.” 

Whilst waiting for the Duke to sit, Haydon and his Mary 
rushed over to Waterloo that he might sketch the background of 
his picture on the spot. Then a summons to Walmer came at last, 
and Haydon met his hero face to face—‘ looking like an ‘eagle of 
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the gods who had put on human shape and had grown silvery with 
age and service” *—and found him much easier to get on with 
than could have been guessed from his curt, cool, sarcastic letters. 
One almost wishes one could part with Haydon here—happy in 
sharing the home life of “the greatest man on earth, and the 
noblest ”—joining in his romping games with six merry children 
who were staying at the Castle, and his reverent participation in 
the simple services of the village church, and rejoicing in the 
universal approval of the picture on which he was engaged. It 
was one of the brightest episodes in Haydon’s life.t 

Another followed, when in 1840 he was invited to lecture on 
Art in the Ashmolean Museum, and was received by the Vice- 
Chancellor and Wardens with courtesy and listened to by the 
students with delight. A characteristic incident amongst the 
Oxford hospitalities of this period was Haydon’s walking back 
from a dinner party—three or four miles, on a strange road, in 
“evening shoes ”—because the friends who were to have driven 
him did not wish to leave so early, and congratulating himself on 
having had his own way— the greatest of all blessings!” 

In 1840 Haydon was commissioned by the Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society to make a picture of its “ great convention,” 
which was of course to be a group of portraits. Very amusing 
traits of character appeared during the sittings: 


“Scobell called: I said, ‘I shall place you, Thompson, and the negro 
together.’ . . . He sophisticated immediately on the propriety of placing 
the negro in the distance, as it would have much greater effect. Now I, 
who have never troubled myself in this cause, gloried in the imagination 


of placing the negro close by his emancipator. The emancipator shrank. 
Ill do it, though!” 


And Haydon adds, what is seen hardly anywhere else in his 
diary—an emphatic affirmatory oath. 

Wonderfully true to Haydon’s nature in their frank mixture of 
regret, censure, self-reproach and self-justification, are the entries 


made in his journal when the news arrived of Wilkie’s death at 
sea in 1841: 


“T feel as if a part of my head had fallen from my shoulders,” he writes. 
“I miss something intellectual that I used to consult ... Poor dear 





* In his ‘Table Talk’ Haydon says—* What a singular look the Duke 
of Wellington always had, with his greyhound eye, his eagle nose, and 
mouth like a helpless infant learning to whistle!” 

t It is a fine instance of Haydon’s passion for setting the world to 
rights that we find him (who prided himself on always eating his dinner in 
“ten minutes ”) writing a lecture to the Duke on “ going too long without 
his food . . . I said I observed it at Walmer.” 
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Wilkie! With all thy timidities of character—with thy shrinking want 
of resolution, looking as if thou hadst sneaked through life pursued by 
the ghosts of forty Academicians—thy great genius, our early friendship, 
our long attachment, thy touching death and romantic burial, brought thy 
loss bitterly to my heart.” 


Yet he declined to sign the address of condolence to Wilkie’s 
mother because it was to be sent through the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy, and would have been “acknow- 
ledging an authority I dispute.” 

In the same year Haydon had a premonition of what was 
destined to be the culminating disappointment of his life; the 
great object for which he had fought with voice and pen for so 
many years, had wearied patrons, alienated friends, and injured 
his own prospects—State recognition of art—was achieved, and 
he was to reap no reward for his labours. The Fine Arts Com- 
mittee for the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament sat 
and examined witnesses, but Haydon was not summoned. Yet he 
began to study fresco-painting with pathetic eagerness, “ hoping 
against hope,” and trying to disregard sinister rumours which 
reached him, that his want of Italian training would be a fatal 
bar to success in the competition. ‘No boy of eighteen is more 
eager to attain excellence than I am,” he writes, “ or more alive 
to and desirous of discovering my own errors;” and he prays 
with feverish intensity for “life, and health, and eyes to realize 
the wishes of the Commissioners.” 


“T think,” says Tom Taylor, “that even those who up to this point have 
felt little admiration for either the man or the painter will hardly refuse 
him sympathy at this moment, when the goal was appearing just as his 
failing strength whispered to him that the race was not to be for his 
winning.” 


During the next few years the painful interest of the journals 
increases with every page. The old fight for existence goes on, 
while the painter’s mind is racked between joy at the triumph of 
the principle which had always been his battle-cry, and mortifica- 
tion at the contemptuous and complete ignoring of his claims as 
its strenuous advocate. 


“My cartoon is up,” he writes in 1842—“and makes my heart beat, as 
all large spaces do and ever have done. Difficulties to conquer—victories 
to win—enemies to beat—the nation to please—the honour of England to 
be kept up. Huzza—huzza—huzza—and one cheer more!” 


Then comes the usual record of pressing need, in which the 
very means of living had to be parted with to support life 
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“Tortured by having only seven shillings in my pocket, and four 
shillings of that raised on one of my two pairs of spectacles.”* 

The exhibition of cartoons took place in Westminster Hall in 
July, 1843. In June, Haydon had heard that the two sent in by 
him (“The Curse of Adam and Eve” and “The Entry of King 
John of France into London after Poitiers”) were not selected 
for reward. 


“A day of great misery. I said to my dear love, ‘I am not included.’ 
Her expression was a study. She said, ‘ We shall be ruined.’ I looked up 
my lectures, papers and journals, and sent them to my dear Alschylus 
Barrett [afterwards Mrs. Browning]. I burnt loads of private letters, and 
prepared for executions.” 


It was some solace to the artist’s wounded feelings that on 
the opening day all the young students crowded round him 
with warm congratulations, saying, “We owe all this to you!” 
But the blow had struck home, though he struggled manfully 
against it. 


“‘Awoke physically depressed. Got up, saying—‘Is this Benjamin 
Robert Haydon? [I'll see if I’ll be conquered by cartoons!’ I resolved to 
do some violent bodily exercise; so I moved out all my plasters, cleaned 
the windows myself (I don’t wonder servants have good appetites !), dusted 
2nd got smothered, lifted till my back creaked, rowed the servant for not 
cleaning my plate (2 forks, 1 tablespoon, 6 teaspoons, 1 pepper-box 
and 1 salt-spoon), and by perspiration and violent effort cleared out the 
cobwebs, and felt my dignity revive. Now I am safe.” 


He resolved to withdraw from the fresco competition, and began 
“‘ Alexander killing a Lion,”t as ‘‘a great work to keep him up,” 
while he lectured (sometimes delivering “ twenty-two lectures in 
sixteen days”) and painted portraits, or “ Napoleons, cheap and 
small, rather than borrow.” He always consistently acted on his 
axiom—“Work under any circumstances—all circumstances. A 
man who defers working because he wants tranquillity of mind 
will have lost the habit, when tranquillity comes.” Thus, when a 


* “ His natural sight,” says his son, “ was of little or no use to him at any 
distance, and he would wear, one over the other, sometimes two or three 
pairs of large, round, concave spectacles, so powerful as greatly to 
diminish objects . . . He was, as he said, the first blind man who ever 
successfully painted pictures.” 

+ “Spent the day with a lion, and came home with a contempt for the 
whole human species,” he writes. “ Before the day was over we got 
intimate. He showed me his hideous teeth, suffered me to touch his paw 
and smooth his mane, and affectionately leaned his head aside as I patted 
him. The lioness was as playful as a kitten, and on my stooping down to 
get my port-crayon gave me a pat on the head like the blow of a sledge- 
hammer, but I luckily had my hat on.” 
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sheriff's officer came to arrest Haydon, he put a bracelet on the 
man’s arm and made him pose as a model for a classic figure! 
When a cab-wheel came off as he went down Chancery Lane, 
“the horse in his struggles put himseif in the action of Bucephalus ; 
I studied him gloriously.” When he ran a bayonet half an inch 
into his foot— as I wanted blood, I painted away on the ground 
of my ‘Saragossa’ whilst the surgeon was coming. Never lose 
an opportunity !” 

But this high-pressure work was carried on at a heavy cost to 
his overstrung nerves. “I have Satan’s head to do,”* he writes. 
“Tn the middle of the night I saw his large, fiery, cruel-rimmed 
eye, and kept staring at the dark where nothing was for an 
hour.” Or, in a happier moment—“I awoke, and felt as if a 
heavenly choir was leaving my slumbers. . . . 1 had not dreamt, 
but heard, the inspiration.” 

A bright and charming interlude in the growing distress and 
darkness of the journals is Haydon’s visit to Mrs. Gwatkin, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s niece. She was an animated and still beautiful 
woman of eighty-nine, “her figure fine and elastic, upright as a 
dart, with nothing of decrepitude.” The ear-trumpet she was 
obliged to use added to the interest of her appearance in an 
artist’s eyes, as a reminder of her famous uncle. The object of 
Haydon’s visit was to examine Sir Joshua’s papers relating to the 
Academy dispute which led to his resignation; and that accom- 
plished, with the active help of Mrs. Gwatkin, she told him some 
interesting stories of Dr. Johnson—who seems to have been more 
than ordinarily surly for her benefit—Goldsmith, Garrick, and 
other illustrious friends of her youth. 

At the end of 1845 Haydon wrote: 


“Next month I am sixty years of age.... I hope I may yet last 
twenty years. If I do, I'll do greater things than I have ever done. Ii 
feel I shall. In God I trust. Amen.” 


Alas! in the April of the following year, at whose opening 
Haydon had written, “I feel as young as ever,” he exhibited at 
the Egyptian Hall his newly-finished pictures—‘ The Banish- 
ment of Aristides” and “The Burning of Rome,” part of a 
proposed series “ for the decoration of the old House of Lords.” 
Four friends attended the private view! The public were 
rushing by tens of thousands to see General Tom Thumb in the 
next room; and this they continued to do, until, after six weeks 


* «“C—— N——’s eyes, Lockhart’s melancholy, Byron’s voluptuousness, 
Napoleon’s mouth, Hazlitt’s brows and Haydon’s forehead will make a 
very fine devil,” he says. 
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of torturing neglect, Haydon closed his exhibition, with a loss of 
more than a hundred pounds. 

Two months of a failing convulsive struggle to finish the 
remaining four pictures of the series followed. Creditors were 
pressing, threats of execution came by every post, entreaties for 
pecuniary help were met with silence, or with donations so small 
that to a man owing £3000 they must have seemed a mockery. 
Sleep failed Haydon; his heart sank, his brain grew confused, he 
sat in his painting-room unable to work, staring at his picture 
“like an idiot.” He returned a parcel of books for which he had 
not paid, lest a young bookseller should suffer in his impending 
ruin. On June 21st he wrote in the diary which had so long 
been his confidant and resource—“Slept horribly. Prayed in 
sorrow and got up in agitation.” On the 22nd—‘ God forgive 
me. Amen. Finis of B. R. Haydon. ‘Stretch me no longer on 
this rough world.’” 

About twelva o’clock that morning his only surviving daughter, 
a beautiful girl of whom he was very fond and proud, went to his 
painting-room in her mother’s absence. ‘‘ What she saw,” writes 
her brother, “I never dared to speak to her about.” Shortly 
before her own death, which occurred after a few years darkened 
by the dreadful memory, she told him. Her father was stretched 
lifeless on the floor, before an unfinished picture sprinkled with 
his blood; with two frightful gashes in his throat, and a bullet- 
wound in his skull. On a table near lay his open diary, his 
will—in which he spoke of his wife as “a heroine in adversity 
and an angel in peace”—and some farewell letters. Medical 
evidence showed disease of the brain, and he was buried beside his 
beloved children in Paddington churchyard. 

No attempt can be made here to do more than indicate the 
extent of Haydon’s struggles, toils, and sufferings, or to estimate 
the value of his achievements in the art he adored—only to 
direct some sympathetic attention to a very “human document,” 
in its obvious and daring candour, its display of boundless 
ambition and self-esteem, its agony of baffled aspiration, closely 
resembling that other “ Diary” in which a young pilgrim on the 
same thorny path much more recently laid bare her soul. 
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The Secret of Wardale Court; 


oR, ” 
LADY CHOLMLEY’S COMPANION. 


By AUDREE HOPE. 
Cuartrer VY. 


Tue wedding was over; the wedding guests had gone. There 
was nothing more to do, nothing more to think of. Afterso much 
excitement the sudden quiet was both oppressive and saddening. 

Lady Cholmley had gone to her room, and Mrs. Barnes informed 
me her Ladyship was feeling not only tired and unwell, but also 
so much shaken by the parting of the morning that she would 
probably remain there the rest of the day. I should in all pro- 
bability not be required again, at all events not until after dinner. 

Poor Lady Cholmley! she felt the parting, but no one else did. 
There had been tears certainly in Lucy’s lovely eyes, just sufficient 
to veil their brightness under a soft mist, making their beauty more 
enchanting than ever. Her tender heart experienced a momen- 
tary pang while saying good-bye, but happiness shone joyously 
even through the passing cloud of sorrow. The future for her 
was radiant, The days to come were glorious in brilliant promises, 
whilst those past had left her but few if any remembrances of 
childish pleasures. 

Her reserved and rather stern father, her suffering step-mother, 
the grave of her little playmate, the brother whose death had been 
as cruel as it was sad; the old house,’charming in every way to 
me, but to her so gloomy and shabby, were all objects to love 
a little no doubt, but, nevertheless, they could not, when parted 
from, cause keen regret to one who had felt very painfully all their 
weight and all their gloom. She was going with a kind and 
indulgent husband, to a pleasant home, a home that was always to 
be merry with gay voices and cheerful guests. 

“Do not think, darling old Daisy,” she said the night before 
leaving us, as she seated herself on a low stool at my feet, 
and leaned her head against my shoulder—“do not think I 
mean to let you stay long in this dismal old place. You must 
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come to us, though I know very well how fond poor mamma 
is of you, and that father, too, likes you very much in his way- 
But you must come to us as soon as possible. Sir John says I 
could not have a better friend. There is no mischief about you, 
he says. And certainly, dear old Daisy, you are as steady as old 
Time himself. If ever I wanted to rush into folly, you would 
pull me up short, before I knew what I was doing. Stay here to 
mope and dream you certainly shall not, though how they will 
ever get any one to play as you do I cannot imagine. I am often 
lost in wonder how these tiny hands can do such wonderful things. 

And she kissed my hands again and again. It was easy to see 
how happy she was. However, now she was gone; the guests 
had gone, Sir Alured also had gone, and the house was left to 
Lady Cholmley and myself. 

The morning had been hot, and as the day grew older it became 
more and more sultry. Inand about the house the atmosphere was 
stifling. Nothing moved, not even a leaf was stirred, the flowers 
hung drooping and motionless. Not a bird fluttered amidst the 
trees. Nature seemed breathless, as if awaiting some great con- 
vulsion in order to gasp her way again into life. A keen longing 
seized me for the wild moors, for the barren hill-tops that Lucy 
found so bleak and dreary. Some breeze must even now be play- 
ing around the tufts of broom and heather that crowned their 
hoary crests. 

The sea was far away, but from its ever-moving billows some 
gusts of briny freshness must find their way to the higher fells, 
although we, low down in the secluded valley, were stifling for 
want of air. The very thoughts of these breezy heights gave me 
new life and strength. I threw on my hat, and, taking a large 
umbrella, that would serve equally as a shelter and as a walking 
stick, I started without more delay. 

The heat was intense. Not only was there an utter stagnation 
in the air, but the very earth poured back with interest the fierce 
heat that had been beating upon it all day. The sun was now 
declining, but its long sloping rays seemed absolutely like fire as 
they struck upon me on their way to the ground. Several times I 
stopped fairly daunted by a heat so extraordinary in its oppression. 
On arriving at the shrubbery gate I could bear the open lawns 
no more. A vague but indescribably disagreeable feeling had 
prevented my walking near the ruined fountain ever since the 
fright I had had there. Almost unconsciously I had of late always 
turned my steps in other directions, but now the heat fairly drove 
me to the cool shelter of its trees. Under the shade I should 
breathe with more ease and freedom. The semi-gloom would be 
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grateful to eyes half blinded by the glare of the sunshine on the 
terrace. I closed my umbrella, I took off my gloves. I strolled 
along slowly, with a sense of enjoyment I had not hitherto felt. 
The little wood was a sort of labyrinth, with winding paths, or 
rather tracks, that turned and twisted in every direction. 

Refreshed by the darkness and the comparative coolness, my 
thoughts gradually reverted to the many marvellous events that 
had so lately filled my life. I dared not thoroughly analyse my 
feelings, so mixed, so cruel, so agitating were they, as each event 
each moment came before me with terrible vividness. But with 
each thought came distinct knowledge as to where my duty lay. 
Honour, friendship, righteous dealing demanded imperatively that 
I must sever myself absolutely and for ever from this home so 
peaceful and so blessed, from these tender and generous friends, so 
inexpressibly dear to my heart. I would not leave Lady Cholmley 
with unkind or inconsiderate haste, but never—never again would 
Isee Sir Alured. I had wandered on I scarcely knew where. I 
had dried my tears; I had resolved to be calm, but every now 
and then I could not repress a convulsive sob that burst from my 
overburdened heart. But what was that low sound, faint but so 
near—that low, cruel, savage hiss ? 

Before, behind, on either side, something dreadful was near. 
An undefined but overwhelming terror came over me. Were those 
eyes those glowing points that stared af; me through the gloom? 
I know not. With a shriek that seemed to rend my brain I 
dashed forward—how or where I could not tell. Something was 
behind—something pursued; but in mad terror I rushed on, nor 
stopped until I arrived at the end of the enclosure. Near the 
gate was one of the gardeners. 

“Oh, Joe, Joe, for God’s sake protect me!” I gasped out, as, 
half fainting from terror and exhaustion, I sank down on the grass. 

“Law, miss! what’s the matter? You are flurried! you do 
look skeared! Why, you're all of a tremble—and you're as 
white as a sheet!” 

“Oh, Joe, there’s something dreadful there—down there! 
Listen, listen! oh, Joe, listen!” 

Quivering, but yet as if in sharp agony, came, from amidst the 
dark trees below, the wailing cry of a little child. Again it rose, 
still quivering, but weaker. Then all was silent. Not the 
slightest breeze rustled a leaf; but surely, very low, very faint, 
very far away, like a distant murmur, was heard the hiss of that 
accursed creature. 

I turned to Joe. I might have been pale, but his ruddy face 
had become of an ashen pallor. 
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“Oh, miss, many a time have I heard tell of it, but never did 
I believe it, never did I hear it till to-day. Oh, miss, it’s the 
little boy that can’t rest quiet in its grave because of all the 
dreadful things that are said about it! But now I’ve heard it I'll 
go. Not double wages would make me stop in this place. Ill 
go t’other side of the county, and take half wage sooner than stop 
in such a place as this.” 

Blind, unreasoning fear was upon me as much as upon Joe. I 
could not wait to reflect. I had no strength left with which to 
reason, or to convince myself of the folly of the dread that had 
seized me. No effort 1 could make would have induced me to 
descend agair into that dark hollow. Ah, why was it that my 
craven mind refused to think? Why was it that my craven heart 
refused to help? Trembling still with the horror I had felt, I 
cast a shuddering glance, not only towards the sombre trees, but 
on every side, on all around. What was it that I feared to see ? 

I dared not remain alone, so, renouncing all thoughts of the 
walk to the moors, I resolved to return with Joe to the house, 
and then cross the open park to the Lodge. An hour with my 
little Oda would do more than aught else to soothe my troubled 
mind. 

Walking on with Joe, reason by degrees resumed her sway, and 
I became much ashamed both of such terror and of such fear. 
After a time I tried to induce my companion to tell me the sad 
history to which he had alluded. I should have liked to have 
had more particulars, but, his fright over, Joe became reticent. 
He had evidently received orders, probably very stringent orders, 
on the subject. 

Yes, the little boy had died very unexpectedly, under very 
sad circumstances. He had, in fact, been drowned in the pond 
by the ruined fountain on his birthday, and Sir Alured had 
never been the same man since. 

“ But this was a misfortune, Joe, and, indeed, a most dread- 
fui one,” I remarked; “but there was no wickedness in this. 
Why did you call this a wicked place ?” 

“Did I, miss? ThenI humbly ax your pardon for so forgetting 
myself. It isn’t my business to gossip about my betters. Still, 
miss, you see, miss, if the little boy was happy and comfortable, 
not put out o’ the way like, why should he screech out in such a 
skeary way? I declare it was enough to make one’s blood run 
cold; and as to mowing that grass again down there, I, for one, 
never will.” 

When we arrived at the house the air seemed hotter than ever. 
The sky was like a sheet of brass, excepting towards the west. 
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There a long dark bank of clouds was steadily rising from the 
horizon, as if to meet the departing sun; and, ever and anon, a 
low muttering of distant thunder rolled slowly through the heavy 
atmosphere. 

Still, my anxiety to see my darling was so great that I cared 
but little for any menaces of bad weather, so I hastened across 
the park, eager to have the solace of clasping her in my arms. 
Before I had traversed half the distance, however, the storm was 
advancing rapidly. Heavy clouds were gathering overhead, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the earth, until their black, circling 
masses had not only hidden the higher fells from view, but even 
the nearer ridges were fast disappearing in the gloom. 

All was now ominously silent; the very air seemed leaden in 
its quiet. My own quick breathing sounded even ull too loud as 
I sped onwards. I knew my darling’s terror of thunder, and I 
trembled for the little helpless creature should she find herself 
alone in such a storm. But in vain I hurried. In vain I ex- 
hausted myself by running. With a crash that seemed to rend 
heaven and earth alike, with a blinding glare that for some seconds 
made all around as black as night, the great storm was upon me. 
The air was no longer stagnant; a blast of wind, burning, as if 
driven from the mouth of a raging furnace, rushed through the 
valley, forcing the sturdiest trees to bend before its fury. 
Peal after peal of crashing thunder, blaze after blaze of forked 
and jagged lightning, such as at other times would have stupefied 
me with fear; but now I only struggled eagerly on, heeding 
little, caring for little but the blind child, who was, perhaps 
even now, calling for me in her helpless terror. The rain came 
down in torrents. I was wet through when I arrived at the 
door of the Lodge, but I dashed in, eagerly demanding Oda. 

I called and called, but no one answered. Was it possible that 
there was no one at home? Could Mrs. Jackson, could any one, 
be out in such weather? And the child—the child, where was she ? 

“My little Oda! My darling, do not hide. Come to your 
Daisy! Come quickly!” 

In vain I called; in vain I hurried from room to room. 
Rushing wildly into the garden again, to go I knew not whither, 
I saw Mrs. Jackson struggling towards the house. 

“Oh, miss, how thankful I am you're here. I’ve been so 
anxious about the little lady; but now she’s with you it’s all 
right.” 

“With me,” I gasped out, “ with me! What do you mean? 
Where is my darling? Where is my child? Speak!” 

“What, miss,” faltered Mrs. Jackson, “isn’t she with you? I 
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thought, of course, when I couldn’t find her on the bench, that 
she had gone with you. She never would have moved else, when 
I bid her stay.” 

“Stay! Where? What do you mean? Tell me, quick. 
Where did you leave her?” 

“You see, miss, I was sent for up to the house; and as you 
said so very pertickly that Miss Oda was never to be left alone, I 
didn’t know what to do, for that silly girl of mine must needs 
take it into her head to go to the gay doings in the village 
to-day. Little miss didn’t seem to fancy stopping alone here, and 
begged so hard to go along with me, that I did at last take her. 
But I didn’t take her into the house. I sat her down as com- 
fortable as may be in the shade under the laurels, near her 
Ladyship’s room, and there I left her, dear little soul, sitting as 
good as gold, and singing her little German songs to herself. I 
didn’t stop so very long, for Mrs. Barnes only wanted me about 
some of her Ladyship’s muslins, but when I came back Miss Oda 
was gone! [I called and I called, and I hunted about for her 
everywhere. The servants all said she had not been in the house, 
so she could not be far off anyhow. Then I heard you had gone 
out again, and had said you was going to the Lodge to Miss Oda, 
so of course I thought she was with you; and so I run back as 
fast as I could, as I was frighted the dear child would be wet, and 
would take cold if she was not changed immediate. But, bless 
my soul,” continued Mrs. Jackson, a look of alarm coming over 
her face, “where can she be? She never could have wandered 
away all by herself, blind as she is!” 

Scarcely waiting to hear the end of Mrs. Jackson’s speech, and 
cutting short her many excuses, I dashed out of the door, and, 
careless of storm and rain, rapidly began retracing my steps 
towards the house. I flew rather than ran, and on arriving at 
the garden, quite forgetful of the respect I had hitherto shown to 
the place, and the quiet that was necessary from its near neigh- 
bourhood to Lady Cholmley’s own rooms, I called to my darling, 
at first softly, and then in loudest accents of terror. 

The servants came running out, each with looks and words of 
kindly sympathy and anxiety. The windows of Lady Cholmley’s 
rooms remained closely shut, and, even in all the agitation of my 
own feelings, I could not help remarking that even the shutters 
had been closed; this might, however, have been on account of 
the great heat. 

Still, it was singular that no one appeared from those rooms, as 
the cries for Oda must have been heard by those within, and I 
could not doubt Lady Cholmley’s kindly heart and her invariable 
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sympathy for those in trouble. But in vain we called, in vain we 
searched. Not a bush even was unvisited. 

On the ground, near the bench where Mrs. Jackson had placed 
her, lay a few fading flowers, but there was no other trace. The 
parched turf, the smoothly-rolled gravel, gave no impression of 
little feet. 

We went farther and farther down the garden. At length we 
arrived at the gate leading to the glen. I was about to turn 
back to search round the other side of the house; I could not 
think it possible my timid Oda could have wandered so far alone ; 
but at this moment the old butler beckoned to me with an earnest, 
even grave look. He was standing by the gate of the shrubbery, 
and on the ground, a few feet within it, lay a tiny glove. 

My God! was it possible she had come here? Ignorant as she 
was of English gates and fastenings, timid and nervous, she would 
never have arrived here and’ opened this rather difficult latch 
alone. Some one must have been with her. But who would lead 
a blind child into this dark wood? Still, surely this some one 
must be a friend and a protector to the poor baby. 

Then, as if with an electric shock, with an anguish of terror 
such as I had never before known, came the sharp remembrance of 
that child’s cry, the quivering death-cry that I had heard more 
than an hour before. Wretch that I was! Had she cried to me 
for help, and I—had I turned away from her, overwhelmed by 
craven, selfish fear ? 

My heart stopped, but despair gave me strength. The servants 
looked at me with alarm. They thought I was distraught, but 
none turned back ; they followed me in their friendly kindness. 
One man indeed ran before—he even outran me. What he 
feared I knew not, but I felt that he feared. Straight, without 
hesitation, we dashed on towards the ruined fountain. I knew it. 
I did not need to be told. She was there, in that accursed water, 
hardly even hidden under its calm and motionless bosom. 

The old butler, tears raining down his face, tried to draw me 
back, 

“Wait one moment, dear young lady; let us go first.” 

I struggled, but vainly. Many kindly hands restrained and held 
me back. Hurrying feet passed. Men were bending over the pool. 
Then a little burden was lifted. Some one threw a shawl around it. 

A deadly faintness seized me. A great darkness gathered 
around me. I remembered no more.... Faint sounds came 
vaguely upon my ear. I was conscious that a soft breeze was 
fanning my cheek, bringing with it a delicious scent of mingled 
gorse and flowers. 
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As fuller consciousness revived I was aware that my head was 
resting on the kind breast of Mrs. Jones. Her arms were clasped 
around me, and the good creature bent down and kissed me with 
true motherly kindness. Then she looked up and I saw, rather 
than heard her say, “ Shall we tell ?” 

There was no sound, but some one evidently answered “ No” to 
the unspoken inquiry. I felt a friendly clasp on my wrist, and 
found Dr. Rivers was kneeling at my side. I suppose I attempted 
to make some movement, for he laid a restraining hand upon me, 
saying, “Keep quiet yet a little longer, and take this.” He 
gave me something that I swallowed eagerly, and in a few minutes 
some strength returned. 

The storm had passed away, and overhead the sky was bright 
and blue. Excepting for the singing of the birds, not a sound dis- 
turbed the evening’s quiet. At a little distance was a basket 
garden-chair. A groom stood by the pony’s head, but every one 
else had disappeared. Had I been dreaming? Were all the 
ghastly horrors of the last few hours but a dreadful fancy of my 
own sick brain? A sudden wild hope seized me. 

“Qh! doctor, dear Dr. Rivers, I have been ill. Nothing has 
happened? She is there, is she not, quite safe and well?” 

“Yes, my poor child, you have been ill, and a great sorrow has 
happened. But for her be comforted. All sorrow is over for 
that little life.” 

I clasped his hand. I kissed it, but convulsive sobs shook 
my frame. “ You will let me go—to—her ?” was all that I could 
say. 

I saw the kind man dash his hand quickly across his eyes. I 
felt dear, good Mrs. Jones’s hot tears dropping on my face as she 
again tenderly pressed me closer to her. Neither replied in 
words, but, making a sign for the carriage to come near, I was 
raised up, and, wrapping me carefully in the cloaks and shawls on 
which I had been lying, Dr. Rivers lifted me into the pony-chair, 
where Mrs. Jones again took me in her arms. In a few minutes 
we were at the house. I attempted to rise, but before I could do 
so Dr. Rivers had lifted me from the carriage and carried me 
upstairs. 

“T must go—to her!” I struggled violently to be released. 
“T must go to her. There may be still hope.” 

“My dear Miss Schwartz,” said he very gravely, “believe me, 
everything has been done that human skill could do to ascertain 
if life still remained in that little frame. Before even that I 
attended to you I gave every care to her, but there was not the 
least doubt life had long been extinct. Do not think, my poor 
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child,” said the kind old man tenderly, and his voice trembled as 
he spoke, “ that I do not know, know indeed but too well, what a 
terrible and bitter sorrow this must be to you.” 

I vainly tried amidst my sobs to thank him. I knew he was 
trying to comfort me, and yet I hardly heard. My whole soul 
was absorbed in longing to go to her. I must be with my little 
one. Even as she was, the sight of that little face would soothe 
me. Time was going on. Suppose they took her away, and I never 
saw her more. Ignorant as I was of English customs, I knew that 
in Germany but few hours would be allowed to elapse ere the last 
preparations were made, the final parting enforced. The doctor 
doubtless saw the anguish depicted on my face. He read my 
thoughts. 

“Yes, you shall go to her,” he said; “I will take you.” 

“No, no,’ I gasped, “I must be alone. No one must share 
with me the last——” 

“You shall be alone,” he replied soothingly. “I will only 
take you to the room. See!” he continued, “you cannot walk 
without help—you can scarcely stand.” 

It was so. I staggered rather than walked, even with his 
support. My room was near. Before he unlocked the door he 
laid his hand authoritatively on mine. 

“Remember, my dear,” he said, “that all has been done that 
can be done—control yourself. Recollect also that the sanctity, 
the tranquillity of death must not be disturbed.” 

He opened the door, and I entered. I hastily slipped the bolt 
as I did so. I heard a gentle knock from the doctor in re- 
monstrance, but I paid no heed. I was resolved that none should 
witness the bitterness of my grief, none should disturb the sanctity 
of our last parting here on earth. 

The windows were wide open, but the room was darkened, the 
blinds having been drawn down. On my bed, on that pretty bed 
that had, when I first came, seemed to promise so much rest and 
peaceful slumber, was stretched a tiny figure. Only the outline 
of the shape was discernible—a sheet hid it from view. 

Who dares assert that cruel, hard death resembles in aught the 
sweet beauty of sleep? What likeness is there in that rigid 
outstretched form to the tender negligence, to the unstudied 
grace, of restful slumber? ‘The rounded baby limbs, the little 
soft arms, that would in sleep fall in such graceful curves, are 
now cold and stiff, never more to be stirred in joyous life by the 
bright creature who but a few short hours ago had been singing 
her little songs in all the happiness of childhood. 

How I got to the bed I know not. I flung myself on my 
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knees beside it. No tears came from my burning eyes, no cry 
eased my bursting heart. Feebly and vacdntly my lips mur- 
mured, “Father, have mercy! Oh, Father in heaven, have 
mercy!” 

Surely He who does not despise the breaking heart did hear. 
Suddenly a great calm came over my troubled soul. Quietly I 
rose—steadily I withdrew the handkerchief that covered the 
little face. That face that had never failed to brighten when I 
came near, was indeed before me, but never again would it turn 
to me with Jove and trustfulness. The darkened eyes were closed, 
and the long lashes rested upon the rounded cheek, so beautiful 
in its soft lines, but now so pale with such unearthly pallor. 

Slowly had my scorching tears fallen drop by drop, burning 
their way from heart and brain. Carefully I wiped them away 
as I stooped to kiss the little face. 

I knew that she was dead. I knew that I had lost her; but 
not until I had touched her did I really understand how abso- 
lutely she had gore from me. The icy cold of the marble cheek 
stabbed me with a shock that made me stagger back as one who 
receives a mortal blow. Before that touch of death I felt how 
powerless was all my love to recall the departed spirit. Nay, 
nay, my Oda was not there. She had passed to worlds unseen. 

Reverently I bent over her again to press my lips on those sweet 
baby hands, to arrange the little night-dress they had placed 
upon her. As I did so—oh, my God! it could not be! Those 
purple marks beneath the ear, around the soft white throat— 
they could not be from human fingers! Rapidly I unloosed the 
fastening. A shriek burst from my lips as I did so that seemed 
answered by a peal as from a thousand demons, for I saw that a 
murderous, strong hand had grasped my Oda’s neck and had 
forced the life from that baby frame. 

Murder, yes, murder had been done, and quick as lightning 
rushed into my mind all the dislike he had evinced when the 
little one was to come; how decidedly he had sent her away; his 
avowed hatred of children. I would denounce him in his own 
house. I would call down Heaven's vengeance and earth’s revenge 
upon the wretch who could wring the life from a helpless babe. 

I flew to the door and dashed open the bolt; I seized the 
doctor’s arm and dragged him to the. bed; speechless I pointed 
to the awful marks. 

“Murder, murder!” broke at length from my parched lips. 
*“‘She has been savagely, barbarously murdered, and I 3 

“Silence!” interrupted the doctor sternly, “silence! You 
know not what you say. Yes, murder has been done—cruel, wicked 
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murder; and yet did I not tell you the suffering of this awful 
crime falls even more hideously upon others than it does upon 
you? But it is best that you should see—that you should know. 
And in truth concealment is now impossible.” 

He seized my arm, and half pulled me fromthe room. Rapidly 
we passed through the corridor, and down the stairs that led to 
Lady Cholmley’s apartments. 

He paused one moment to knock at the door, then opened it, 
and we entered. The beautiful little room was, as usual, beautiful 
with all its bright furniture and graceful decorations, sweet with 
the scent of its many baskets of summer flowers, peaceful and 
pleasant with its litter of books and work, and other evidences of 
a fair woman’s taste. The shutters were, however, closed, and but 
a faint light came from the adjoining room. My eyes, weakened 
by suffering and tears, could at first only see that there were 
several persons present; then I perceived that my dear and indul- 
gent friend was seated in a chair near the centre of the room, and 
that Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. Jones stood at some little distance 
behind her. 

“Open,” said the doctor, and one of the shutters was thrown 
back. Then I saw that Lady Cholmley’s face was even paler 
than usual. Its ghastly hue was yet more deadly in its whiteness 
than the waxen pallor of my darling’s little face. But her lips 
were scarlet red, and a strange, lurid light glittered in the usually 
mild and tender eyes. 

“Come here, my Daisy,” she murmured, in low and trembling 
accents ; “ come to me—I have been longing for you. It is over. 
The passage is made. The angels were waiting, and she is now 
with them. All the morning I heard the fluttering of their wings. 
They beckoned to us from amongst the trees. Their songs came 
softly like the ripple of gentle waters. They would not wait. 
They longed for their little one so much I could not say them 
nay. AmT not their delegate here on earth, to save the flowers 
from destruction, to save the tender blossoms from being trampled 
under foot ? But, Daisy, it was hard. Many times I thought I 
could not. I even asked the angels to wait a little, to take some 
other hand. But they said they could not, that it must be love, 
only love. But, my child, though I am glad, so very glad, yet I cried. 
See! Icry still very much. The little one sang her songs so 
prettily, and she put her little hand in mine, and came so gladly. 
Oh, so happily she came! And as we went, we talked about the 
angels, aud I asked her if she loved them, and she said, did they 
love you, and did they love me, for if so, she would love them very 
much. And even when we came to the destined place, and I put 
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my hand upon her little throat, she kissed my other hand, and 
laughed, and said I hurt her. Ah! then I could not, no, I could 
not ; my earthly nature overcame me, and so I kissed her passion- 
ately and cried. Be my fate and hers what it might, I would not 
be the one to send her from us. 

“ But, even as I spoke, Satan came nigh unto us. I heard his 
horrid hiss amidst the grass. He came nearer, nearer. I trembled 
for the darling, lest he should seize her, lest he should sting and 
bite her, as he had stung and bitten me. I feared he would drag 
her from us, from the angels, from heaven. I dared not wait. 
I dared hesitate no longer. I feared but one thing—her eternal 
death. I grasped her tight. I pressed hard, harder. Did she 
scream, or was it Satan shrieking for his prey? He should not 
have her. Ere the convulsion of the parting soul was over I flung 
her in the water, in the cool, fresh water, and held her there till 
peace and rest came. But, Daisy, I know not how it is, no peace 
has come. Rest is far from me; I want her back—the little baby, 
the tender, loving little child. I long to have her back; oh, how 
I long for the sound of her sweet voice! Iam so weary to go to 
my little ones. I have waited so long, so very long. Iiven your 
angel music, my Daisy, does not always free me from the rendings 
of the wicked spirit, from the Evil One who goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour.” 

Like one stricken with death, I had listened motionless. She 
who had been my kindest, my most loving friend, had taken the 
life of my darling. The hand that had so often pressed mine in 
affectionate sympathy, had grasped with cruel strength my little 
one’s throat, and rent away its life. Speechless I listened to 
the awful details. As she ended, strong convulsive shudderings 
shook her wasted frame. Great tears rolled down her pallid 
cheeks. She stretched out her hands towards me in piteous 
entreaty. Then I saw that strong leathern straps fastened her to 
the chair on which she was seated. 

The little dead child lying so peacefully upstairs was indeed 
blessed in comparison with this most wretched being, who in the 
midst of life was thus stricken with so hideous a death. I 
thought of that quiet, placid face, and a great compassion came 
over me. 

“Daisy, Daisy,” murmured the ughappy woman, “you will 
not come to me. You will not let me cry on your kind breast. 
You will not still the burning pain that is gnawing away my 
life.” . 

The loving eyes sought mine in agonised entreaty. The tear- 
bedewed and suffering face was raised to mine, the hands were 
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stretched forward in the vain hope of touching mine. What was 
my sorrow compared to her sorrow ? 

“God forgive her!” broke almost unconsciously from my lips, 
and then a mighty flood of pity as well as grief swept over my 
heart, and, falling on my knees before her, I kissed the hand that 
had murdered my only treasure. For some minutes she wept in 
uncontrollable passion. Heavy sobs shook her. She clung to me 
as if I were her only safeguard, her only protector. Suddenly I 
felt her clasp tighten. Her voice grew thick and husky, she spoke 
hurriedly, indistinctly. 

“ Daisy, you shall not leave me. We will never be separated. 
What if we went together? Listen! We will go now—at once, 
before the Evil One comes again. Hark! Even now I feel him 
near me! He is even now tearing at my soul! Begone! fiend; 
begone! thou shalt not have her!” 

She had grasped me by the throat. A pressure as of a vice was 
around me. Jed eyes seemed glaring upon me, as if from a sea 
of blood. An awful hiss burst from the shuddering lips so close 
to mine. I heard a loud cry from the doctor; I felt he was 
dragging me from that fell embrace; that the two women had 
thrown themselves upon the unhappy maniac ; and then conscious- 
ness again failed me. I remember no more. 

* * *« * * 7 

For many weeks life was to me a blank, save for a dim sense of 
bodily suffering. All thought, even grief itself, was deadened 
compared with the weary pain that racked my head and tortured 
every limb. Rest seemed impossible, and yet the slightest move- 
ment caused such acute suffering. In those rare moments of semi- 
consciousness that returned from time to time, then weakly and 
wickedly I prayed that this might be my bed of death. Selfishly, 
I gave no thought to the kind watchfulness and care that were 
lavished upon me. Selfishly, I never aided those about me, nor 
did I thank them for fanning the feeble spark of life. In truth I 
neither knew nor cared who were thus so kindly tending me. 
The stupor must have been heavy, for I was not even aware that I 
was no longer at Wardale Court. Dr. Rivers had had me removed 
to his own house ; nor was the care he so generously bestowed upon 
me his only kindness. 

The day at length arrived when, wearied and broken down, as 
a traveller who returns from a long and unsuccessful journey, I 
came back to life. I found myself one day listening vaguely to the 
murmur of the wind as it moved the trees in the garden, I found 
myself listening toa humble bee as it buzzed against the window. 
At first its efforts to escape fatigued me, but after a time the 
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droning noise sent me to sleep; and for the first time I slept a 
sleep of rest. 

It was night before I again awoke. The window had been 
closed, and the white dimity curtain drawn across it. I suppose the 
evenings had become chilly, for a small wood fire was burning on the 
hearth, and the fragrant smell of the logs mingled pleasantly 
with the scent of rose leaves that hung about the bed. 

A kettle was singing on one hob, a little saucepan stood on the 
other, evidently containing food for an invalid. The firelight 
was sufficiently bright to enable me to see every detail of the room, 
and I looked with faint wondering curiosity at the dark, old- 
fashioned furniture, the cleanly floor, the white-washed walls. 

Then a vague feeling came that I was again in Germany, and 
that all the events of the past were but the sufferings of delirium ; 
but my mind was too feeble, too incapable of exertion, to under- 
stand whether I was really seeing anything distinctly, or whether 
my fevered fancy alone produced the objects before me. I looked, 
and yet I did not see. I thought, and yet could not remember 
from minute to minute what my thoughts had been. 

But the trouble of sight and thought, as well as that of motion, 
were distasteful, and I closed my eyes again with a weary sigh. 
Even this slight sound, however, aroused the attention of two 
persons who were speaking together near the fire, and Dr. Rivers, 
perceiving I was awake, came towards me and gently took my 
hand. I saw, as the kind man looked at me, that his eyes filled 
with tears. To me the mere sight of him sufficed to open afresh 
my bleeding wound. 

I sobbed convulsively. For some minutes he allowed my tears to 
flow, until the agonizing pain of grief had in some degree subsided. 
Then I saw, too, that Aunt Miller was kneeling beside me, and 
even in that moment the fading light of the fire enabled me to 
perceive how wan, how worn, how furrowed, was the dear kind 
face. Tremblingly I stretched my hand towards her. She took 
it into both hers. Then after one look at the doctor she put her 
arms round me, and pressed my head against her motherly heart. 
That heart, whose beating I could feel, gave me strength to bear 
to hear the doctor’s words. 

Gently and quietly they came, as if he thought hearing another’s 
woes would enable me better to bear my own. 

“ He will never forgive himself,” he said, “for having kept 
secret that which all perhaps ought to have known; but though 
there has been anxiety, though there have even been suspicions 


as to how that poor boy came to his end, there has never been 
certainty. 
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“Tt was not until this last dread deed that terrible certainty 
came. Not one of us thought her dangerous except Mrs. Barnes, 
and she, good and affectionate creature as she is, always takes the 
worst view of everything. We all believed, I amongst the rest, 
that these occasional wanderings about the house and grounds 
relieved the brain, and allayed the distressing nervousness from 
which Lady Cholmley suffered. You know how beautiful and 
fascinating she still is. In youth this fascination was marvellous, 
notwithstanding her tendency to morbid melancholy. She was a 
good wife, and her devotion to her step-daughter was exemplary. 
It was not until she had children of her own that I felt alarm 
respecting her mental condition. Child after child died in early 
infancy, excepting this one boy, and the loss of so many children 
perceptibly increased her melancholy. Sir Alured now tells me 
that even before that child’s birth the religion of the mother had 
become mystical, fanciful, and at times painfully superstitious ; 
still there was nothing to excite alarm. Sir Alured was away 
when the appalling catastrophe took place of the little fellow’s 
death ; at once he suspected the unhappy mother, and from that 
moment conceived an invincible dislike to her. I own I did not 
share his opinion that she had been guilty of the dreadful deed ; 
but the shock, and her subsequent illness, made her mental 
condition so pronounced that it was necessary to provide her 
with a competent attendant. Even this was, however, arranged 
so quietly that no one in the house, excepting Mrs. Jones, knew 
the real state of things. Mrs. Barnes too, an old and affectionate 
servant in Lady Cholmley’s family, was discretion itself. Perhaps 
Miss Plowden suspected, but though talkative, Miss Plowden is a 
faithful friend, and can be silent when she chooses. 

“ You know well also poor Lady Cholmley’s kind and affectionate 
disposition. I, who had known her so many years, could not 
believe it possible she would ever entertain murderous thoughts. 

“God only knows how I now blame myself, for Mrs. Barnes 
thought otherwise, and she was aware how much affected other 
members of the same family had been with melancholia ; but both 
Sir Alured and I were to a certain extent hopeful, especially as 
we were persuaded that allowing Lady Cholmley to wander about 
the house and gardens unrestrained, though not unwatched, at 
those times when the mental irritation was most pronounced, 
had already had very beneficial effects. 

“Poor soul! she then fancied herself possessed by or pursued 
by evil spirits. If possible, Sir Alured during these days left 
home, taking his daughter with him; but it was a dreadful trial, 
for as the period of these attacks was uncertain, the house was 
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virtually closed, excepting to those intimate friends who were 
aware of what was kindly called Lady Cholmley’s eccentricities. 
Music had a good and soothing effect, and since you have been 
with her the poor sufferer’s attacks have been less frequent and 
less violent. 

“T knew of the alarms you had had, and I see now I ought to 
have informed you of the true state of the case; but Mrs. Jones 
informed me she had desired you always to lock your door; 
and as Mrs. Barnes was ever near the unfortunate woman, I had 
no fear there would be danger. In truth, I have never feared 
danger, only disagreeable alarm. Again I say, may God forgive 
me that my regard and long friendship for this family made me 
unwilling to disclose such misery to a stranger and a foreigner, 
especially as Lady Cholmley appeared so much calmed and in- 
fluenced by your affectionate and sympathetic kindness. Poor 
soul! she was quite aware with what repugnance her husband 
viewed her ; she was sufficiently aware also of her mental malady 
to know she was unfit to associate much with Lucy, or, indeed, to 
go into general society. Of late she has been wonderfully better ; 
but the unwonted excitement of the wedding, the extraordinary 
heat of the weather, and the remembrances recalled to her troubled 
mind by that dear child’s voice, were too much for the already 
injured brain. The case is now quite hopeless.” 

The doctor was silent for a moment; then he added— 

“ May we be forgiven for our terrible mistake, but never, never 
can I, never will Sir Alured, forgive himself that you, my poor 
child, have been the victim of our ill-doings, of our unhappy 
want of judgment.” 

He bowed his head as he spoke, and, covering his face with his 
hands, groaned aloud in the bitterness of his sorrow and remorse. 
* * * * * * 

Six years had elapsed when, one bright day in April, a gentle- 
man arrived at the village of Lindorf, and, leaving his carriage 
at the little inn, inquired his way to the pastor’s residence. 
The gentleman was a‘foreigner, and foreigners were rare, or 
rather, were unknown in Lindorf. Placed in the midst of a flat 
and uninteresting country, beyond the vast network of ordinary 
railway routes, unblessed by any salt or health-restoring springs, 
there were no temptations for travellers to visit this humble 
village, or the district in which Lindorf was situated. The 
arrival of this traveller was therefore an event, quite a marvellous 
event, and all the loungers about the inn-yard hastened to proffer 
their services to the distinguished personage as he descended from 
his carriage. . 
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The gentleman was in mourning, and there was something in 
the expression of the careworn countenance and sorrowful eyes 
that suggested a heavy weight of pain had rested upon him for 
years. He would take no guide, but when informed of the direction 
in which lay the pastor’s house, he walked towards it slowly, look- 
ing around, and occasionally pausing to note every object with 
mournful interest. 

He sighed as he noted the dull and dreary landscape, without 
hill or rising ground to break its wearisome monotony. In every 
direction, save where flax was growing, stretched an apparently 
endless succession of thinly-cropped fields—fields intersected by 
deep ditches, and only varied at rare intervals by rough coppices 
of birch and slender fir-poles, or by tracts of heather, where half- 
stagnant pools of water lay in the holes from whence peat had 
been cut. 

The village itself was poor and humble, the only good house 
being the little inn. Though the eye could travel for miles on 
every side, not another village nor dwelling place of any kind 
could be seen. 

“T might have guessed,” he half soliloquised, “ that one so 
gifted, so imaginative, would be lost in this sad country. No 
charm of beauty, no kindred soul, to cheer the severe duties of a 
country pastor’s wife. Even our bleak northern hills must have 
been more congenial to her than this weary sameness.” 

He hastened his steps as these thoughts forced themselves upon 
him, and soon arrived at the pastor’s dwelling. 

A rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed young woman stood at the door, 
holding an infant in her arms, and watching the efforts of an 
older child as it struggled to rid itself of the guiding hand of a 
little serving-maid who was endeavouring to steady its uncertain 
steps. 

“Nay, Ernst,” the mother said, “thou must be content to 
be led yet somewhat longer. Thou must learn patience, my 
son.” 

The little fellow was battling sturdily when it caught sight of 
the stranger, 2 spectacle so unusual that it opened its blue eyes 
wide in amazement, and remained absolutely silent and almost 
motionless for upwards of a minute. 

The gentleman kindly patted the pretty boy’s curly head, then 
advancing said— 

“May I ask if this is Mr. Lauter’s house, and have I the 
honour of speaking to Madame Lauter ?” 

“Yes, this is the pastor’s house,” answered the young mother 
with a sweet and pleasant smile. “ Will younot kindly come in? 
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I am sure you have come to see my husband. He is out, but will 
doubtless soon return. Nay, he is coming now on his way back 
from the church.” 

“Tf you will permit me, I will go to meet him,” said the 
stranger, bowing hastily to Madame Lauter, and he turned 
quickly down the road that had been pointed out to him. 

Ere another minute they had met. If Sir Alured Cholmley had 
grown careworn and sorrowful, Ernst Lauter was also infinitely 
changed. The brightness of youth had left him, absolutely— 
entirely. 

Many would have failed to recognise in the pale, grave, quiet 
man, the round-faced, joyous young fellow whose merry voice 
cheered all who heard it. But though merriment had gone, a 
gentle peace, a subdued happiness, had come in their place, 
infinitely more noble, more admirable than all the comeliness and 
gaiety of former years. 

Here was the tender, patient, good pastor, the man whose self- 
denying, holy life showed, as well as taught others, the way to 
live in this world, so as to attain hereafter another and a better 
life. To him tribulation had brought patience, patience had 
brought hope, both for this world and for the next. 

“‘T have been long expecting you,” he said quietly as they met. 
“JT was sure you would come some day,” and he turned at once, 
and retraced his steps towards the church. 

It was not far away. A small and humble building, almost 
barnlike in its severe simplicity; but the people who came to 
worship within its walls were also poor and humble, and the little 
edifice sufficed for their simple wants. The churchyard around 
was equally unpretending. But very few of the tombstones were 
of stone, the generality were of wood, and amongst these was the 
one they came to visit. 

A small deal tablet notified that beneath the sods close by 
rested the remains of Margaret Schwartz, the beloved wife of 
Ernst Lauter. There was naught else but the date of her death, 
and over these few words the five years that had passed had 
already commenced the work of obliteration. 

“ You knew ?” said the pastor simply. 

“ Yes, I knew,” replied the other after a moment’s pause, “ but 
only lately. Ihave been travelling for some years in parts too 
remote for letters. It was only on my return that I learnt ——” 
Here he paused still longer. 

“She died quite peacefully and happily,” continued the pastor. 
* When we married, I felt sure that death was written on that sweet 
face, but, short as was our married life, I thank God for even the 
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few months of great happiness that were granted me. Heaven 
has mercifully healed the wound, and I am now happy, very 
happy with my excellent wife and our children, But though 
happiness may come ”—here the quiet voice faltered for the first 
time—“ though happiness may come, there are some portions of 
our existence so exquisite that nothing, nothing in this world can 
blot out the remembrance of them; and sweet as they are, the 
knowledge they are gone for ever is a bitterness whose pang is 
that of death.” 

Sir Alured made no reply, he was gazing intently upon the 
little hillock, now as rapidly fading from sight as she who lay 
beneath. Then he stooped, and hastily gathering a few of the 
daisies with which the turf was thickly strewn, and hiding them 
in his bosom, he turned to his companion. 

In silence the two men grasped the other’s hand over the grave 
of the woman each had so passionately loved. In silence also 
they walked down the little path. Before they parted at the gate 
Sir Alured said— 

“May I be permitted to place a stone memorial instead of the 
wooden one, with of course the same inscription ?” 

For a moment a hot flush suffused the pastor’s pale face, and he 
hesitated ; but ere the colour had quite faded he had regained 
mastery over himself. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly but resolutely. “I accept your 
kindness, such a memorial is a luxury I ought not to permit myself, 
and I have watched with pain the gradual destruction of the only 
record I have been able to place.” 

Once more their hands met in friendly grasp, then they parted. 

* * * * ~ * 

The little monument arrived. The inscription already 
mentioned had been deeply cut into the stone, but beneath had 
been added the words— 

Dilectae Dilectissima. 
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On Biography and Diographies. 


TuerE is probably no reason for the existence of antiquity 
except to instruct posterity, and it does this in two ways—either 
by making discoveries in science and leaving records of such 
discoveries for us to use, or by solving in some measure the 
practical problems of life. The writers of all ages have recognised 
the paramount importance of leaving on record a hisiory of such 
partial solutions, and here we have the true motive and only 
justification of biography. From the Book of Exodus down to 
the Biographical Dictionary, literature has been mainly occupied 
with biography. It was the first form of literature to arise; it 
was the first to come to perfection; and inasmuch as the gods 
loved it, it died young. Though much good work has been pro- 
duced in many departments of literature in modern times, we can 
find nothing in the department of biography to compare with that 
life of David, King of Israel, where each act and thought, each 
fault and virtue, so consistent in their inconsistency, is as com- 
prehensible to us as if we ourselves had lived and acted so. But 
in these latter days a curiosity other than healthy has crept in, to 
serve at first as an apparent aid to the birth and growth of such 
records: a misbegotten zeal for bringing all the facts of a man’s 
life into harmony with some ill-considered theory of unnaturally 
consistent action, helped in the work of corruption; and an 
unconscionable desire to force others to accept this theory bids 
fair to complete the work. 

The biographer must be prepared to find his subject full of 
contradictions. ‘“ Die Welt ist voller Widerspruch,” says Goethe ; 
but nothing in the world, we may add, is so self-contradictory as 
man’s action. We are all saints, and we are all hypocrites— 
heaven and earth—a mystery; and the biographer’s eye must, 
like the poet’s, glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 
in a moment of time—must see the devil and the angel at work 
in the same act. Even this is only to see through a glass darkly ; 
the motives that determine such actions must also be understood, 
although in the ideal biography the reader should be able to 
discover the motive in the act without explicit statement on the 
part of the biographer. : 
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Human life may be said to be the product of the interaction of 
character and circumstance, which is only a more exact way of 
saying that our nature oscillates between good and evil. If, then, 
the biographer tells us truly everything of importance that a man 
has said or done, if he tells us also what were the outward con- 
ditions of his life, which influenced him, but over which he had 
on control, it seems a simple sum in subtraction to find what 
part of such sayings and doings was the product of the man’s 
character; and hence we may gain some conception of the nature 
of the man himself. 

Stated thus, the task seems simple enough, but it seems more 
simple than it is. For to the biographer is left the task of 
deciding what is important and what is not, and perhaps, after 
all, this is the whole problem of biography. It would be more 
satisfactory, if it were possible, that we should know all that a 
man said or did, for no action and no utterance can rightly be 
called unimportant; and in this sense biography is impossible. 
But we love to read of our fellows; and so, for our own comfort, 
we tell ourselves that this complete statement is unnecessary ; 
and we hug to ourselves, with something like thankfulness, what 
scraps of facts are thrown to us; and we say to ourselves, with 
quite unfounded exultation, on reading some story that we in our 
wisdom think typicai: “ Here is a characteristic action ;” and we 
flatter ourselves that now we know the man. But no action is cha- 
racteristic of the whole man; and a patient scepticism and diligent 
adherence to all the facts are always required. Indeed, these two 
traits—love and a patient disbelief in himself—are the things most 
necessary for any one who would be a true biographer. There 
must be love, for without love there can be no sympathy, and 
without sympathy there can be no understanding. There must 
also be a patient and persistent scepticism as regards his own 
conclusions. The biographer must not consider any verdict on his 
patient’s character as absolute and final ; but must always hold him- 
self in readiness to change or remodel it, on discovery of new facts 
that seem to open up new traits of character, or to modify the old. 

But although it is fairly easy to propound general rules for 
biographers, it is more difficult to descend to particulars, and to 
see how these rules are to be applied in detail. Is the biographer 
to edit letters as he finds them, or is he to cut out those portions 
that are unimportant or not characteristic? Is he to announce 
theories that might explain actions, or is he merely to report 
the actions? How much is he to suppress? Is he to be idealistic 
or realistic in his treatment of the subject? Questions such as 
these are hard to answer, and, indeed, must be left in great part to 
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the individual biographer. Every answer to them has its diffi- 
culties. An epigrammatic friend of mine went so far as to say : 
“There is no biography but autobiography ; and autobiography 
does not exist. You bring me,” he continued, “a brick from your 
house, and you ask me to form an opinion on the house; you 
bring a few shells, a few pebbles, and a bucket of salt water 
to one who has never seen the sea, and you ask him to appreciate 
Byron’s Address to the Ocean.” His words are, of course, un- 
convincing to a generation whose village debating-clubs nightly 
grapple with the question whether society should know all the 
facts of the lives of its great writers; and we must try to see 
whether no answer can be given to our questions. 

Perhaps the best answer will be found by examining the 
work of some typical biographers, and seeing how they succeeded 
in applying to practice the universal rules of their art. We 
may select as fairly representative Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ 
Froude’s ‘ Life of Carlyle,’ and Trevelyan’s ‘Life of Macaulay,’ 
and the last, first. These three biographies, one of them 
admittedly the best biography known to exist, agree in one 
point—they were all written by personal friends of the hero. 
Trevelyan, being Macaulay’s nephew and his intimate friend in 
the closing years of his life, had, of course, every opportunity of 
learning the virtues and the faults of Macaulay while alive, and 
every facility for examining his private letters and journals for 
information after his death. And so he has given us an excellent 
biography, with the requisite atmosphere of priggishness clinging 
to it. He has painted Macaulay well, because he was in such 
perfect sympathy that he understood the faults of his hero’s 
‘character without knowing that they were faults. He has ex- 
tenuated nothing, because to him there was nothing to extenuate ; 
and yet his biography does not for a moment hide the blemishes 
in this somewhat spoiled child of this century. We find his vanity 
and his pedantry set down side by side with pictures of his charity 
and domestic love; his unwearied industry and philanthropic zeal 
are not more clear to us than his superficial omniscience. And 
through the whole biography we have the necessary dead-level of 
a calm prosperity and monotonous success that could afford to 
laugh at the world, but would not, because the world was kind to 
it. Even the conversation of Macaulay, which is only sparingly 
reported, is the ordinary conversation of respectability that is in 
the habit of dining well. With all its defects, the work reaches 
a high decree of excellence. So great is the power of perfect 


sympathy; so true it is that the biographer’s attitude towards 
the hero is half the problem. 
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Froude’s ‘ Life of Carlyle’ suggests the answer to another of 
our questions—how far is a biographer justified in exhibiting 
the frailties and defects of those whom the world has been led to 
look on as heroes? The answer it suggests is one that Carlyle 
himself would have approved—we must have the whole man or 
none at all. We are not to be put off with a picture that has no 
shade but all sunshine; and if you present one such to us, we 
frankly tell you that it is unnatural, that we have no reason for 
believing that any such life was ever lived, and that we have every 
reason for believing that such a life and such a character is an 
impossibility. 

In the case before us, even if we judge Carlyle from his own 
reminiscences, we find him not far from what we should expect 
him to be from the contents of his published works, and not 
unlike the portrait given us in the set biography of Froude. We 
find him querulous, unsympathetic, and apart—one to whom his 
fellow-creatures are for the most part fools—one who despises 
Wordsworth, pities Southey, and brutally (no other word will 
suffice) scoffs at Charles Lamb for the one failing which Lamb 
was absolutely powerless to remedy—for the hereditary taint of 
madness which made Lamb’s life a more heroic tragedy than that 
of Hamlet. It is not the perfect man who calls the rest of man- 
kind fools, and persists in calling them fools not once but often ; 
but weaker souls who shrink from the necessary work of iconoclasm 
think that he who stands on a pedestal must needs be a hero, and 
are impotently angry at those who point to the spots on the sun. 

These two biographies—of Macaulay and of Carlyle—are works 
concerning which various opinions may be held; concerning the 
third—Boswell’s Johnson—there is one opinion, that if not the 
best possible, it is undoubtedly the best existing. It is curious 
to find what an excellent conception of biography Boswell had, 
and with what show of commonplace, and what eighteenth-century 
solemnity he expresses it. 

“Indeed,” he says, “I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of 
writing any man’s life, than not only relating all the important 
events of it in their order, but interweaving what he privately 
wrote, and said, and thought: by which mankind are enabled, as 
it were, to see him live, and to ‘ live o’er each scene’ with him, 
as he actually advanced through the several stages of his life... . 
I profess to write, not his panegyrick, which must be all praise ; 
but his life—which, great and good as he was, must not be 
supposed to be entirely perfect. To be as he was, is indeed subject © 
of panegyrick enough to any man in this state of being.” 

As a matter of fact, Boswell has so succeeded in interweaving 
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conversation and outward fact, that there is no one who can be 
better known than Dr. Johnson. His uncouth bearing, his 
savage gesticulations and mutterings, his meditatively-tentative 
moving of the feet in a room, which caused an old gentleman to 
assure him that though the room was old, the timbers were quite 
safe—all these are better known to us than our own mannerisms. 
On the other hand, his mind isas readable as an open book. His 
piety, his independence, his intolerance, his systematic mode of 
thought, are plain and intelligible to us. And all this has been 
accomplished because the biographer was at once an admirer and 
a truthful person. This, then, is the essence of biography, and 
the only thing needful. Without this there is no biography, but 
only a make-believe; with this, there cannot fail to be some 
picture, true at least, however imperfect. 

Now that we have seen wherein lies the excellence of biographical 
work, we may notice briefly two species of biography that are 
written on false lines, and that lead us either to false conclusions, 
or to nothingness and mere inanity of meaningless incident. The 
latter form of composition is perhaps the most futile and inept 
mode of uttering himself that is possible to fallen man, It has 
been characterised by innumerable writers as “ Biography fallen 
into anecdotage,” and the high-priest of it is Isaac Disraeli. His 
books are the most vacuous pabulum that ever made believe to 
nourish the heaven-sent curiosity of much-enduring mortality. 
They pretend to give us some idea of the lives of various men of 
letters, but they give us none. The work is merely antiquarian, 
and has even less interest than most antiquarian studies, for all 
through it we feel that we are viewing the men in a false light, or 
more properly “no light but rather darkness visible,” thick darkness 
that covers the land, and prevents us from seeing the highways to 
and fro. It is easy to see that the faults of anecdotage-biography 
spring from an implicit want of belief on the part of the writer in 
the seriousness of his subject, and a consequent failure to under- 
stand it. We may find’a parallel to such work in the misbegotten 
and misguided efforts of one nation to understand another. The 
contempt of Greek for barbarian has not yet died out, only 
now the great middle-class of each nation believes itself the 
Hellenic section of the world, and all the rest outsiders. This 
mistaken belief is taken advantage of by some writers, and works 
like ‘Friend Macdonald’ have been known to sell. We do not 
complain that such works are caricatures. We complain that 
they have no character whatever, that nothing binds the parts 
together but contiguity in printed space, which, after all, is a poor 
substitute for a rational conception. 
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But while the biographer must be careful to avoid the Scylla 
of anecdotage, he must be no less careful to avoid the opposite 
danger—of setting out with a too definite conception of a man’s 
life, into which all the facts, known and unknown, must be made 
to fit. It may sometimes seem to be necessary to overstate a case 
in order to gain a hearing for it, but any such over-statement 
takes away from the permanence of the work, and brings it into 
the dust of common-day controversy. 

This species of biography, though not so bad as anecdotage, is 
bad enough ; and when we see one, it makes us almost long for a 
return to dry, hard facts, into which we ourselves might put some 
colouring not quite false. The return to true biography must 
indeed be by this way of facts; and perhaps the best biographies 
soon will seem to be those “little lives” that open with a 
pedigree, and are rounded with the date of death. 
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An Easter Story.” 


From THE FRENCH oF ANDRE THEURIET. 


THERE was at Seville, in the suburb of Triana, a lad of fifteen, 
called Juanito el Morenito. An orphan, without father or mother, 
he had grown up by chance like a weed, upon the streets of Triana, 
sleeping sometimes in the open air, sometimes in the stable of a 

posada, living on a handful of chestnuts, or a fritwre which was 
sold off cheap, making his living in a hundred little ways, the 
most profitable of which was the selling of programmes at the 
doors of theatres. In spite of his rag gged clothes he was a hand- 
some lad, with bright eyes, a smiling mouth, curly hair, and a 
skin so deeply tanned that he had been given the nickname of 
Morenito. He had, in fact, a little gipsy blood in his veins, and 
like all gipsies he had an independent spirit, a love of roving, 
and a passion for bull-fights. 

On Good Friday he awoke in a morose temper. During the 
whole fifteen days of Passion time the theatres had been closed, 
and, not having been able to ply his trade of programme-seller, 
he had not a single cwarto in his pocket. He felt his poverty the 
more because on Easter Day there was to be a magnificent bull- 
fight, with Mazzantini and Fracuelo as spadas, and with his pocket 
empty he would of necessity be deprived of his favourite spectacle. 
Nevertheless, he resolved to go into the streets of Seville and 
see if he could pick up any luck there; and, after addressing a 
prayer to the Virgin of the Esperanza, for whom he had a great 
devotion, he shook out the blades of straws which were sticking 
in his hair, and went out from the stable in which he had slept 
the night. 

The morning was magnificent. Against the deep blue sky the 
slender rosy tower of the Giralda stood sharply out; the streets 
were already crowded with country people come to Seville to take 
part in the processions of the Confradias. 

In passing the square of the Toros, Morenito saw a long string 
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of people already besieging the ticket-office, and this but served 
to increase the bitterness of his regrets. For just four hours he 
had tramped over the stones of the street Sierpes, sniffing the odour 
of the fritwres and the cinnamon-cakes as they frizzled in the 
boiling oil, following at the heels of the toréadors who lounged 
about the cafés, or strutted up and down, tricked out in their lilett 
jackets and tight trousers. He was beating his brains to find 
some honest means of gaining a few pesetas; he had tried in vain 
to attach himself to the touters who were hawking programmes 
of the processions with the names of the different confréries; all 
the places were taken, he was turned off everywhere. At last, 
worn out, his stomach empty, his back scorched by the sun, he 
turned into the square of the Constitution, where the processions 
were to form themselves, and finding under one of the gateways 
of the Audiencia a shady corner, he decided to rest there while 
waiting for the passing by of the Confradias. 

“He who sleeps dines,” and in place of breakfast el Morenito 
treated himself to a good slice of sleep. He was soon sleeping 
heavily, and very handsome he looked too, stretched out at full 
length on the white flagstones, one arm folded under his dark 
curly head, his closed eyelids fringed with their long black lashes, 
while, half-opened in a vague smile, his red lips disclosed his 
small pearly teeth. 

While he thus slumbered a couple of tourists chanced to pass 
—two young people—probably a bride and bridegroom, at any 
rate a pair of lovers, by the way in which she hung upon his arm 

“Look! isn’t that a handsome young rascal?” said the young 
man, as they stopped to look at the sleeper. “And what a 
charming picture he would make! How amusing the pose is! 
Nothing is wanted; even that original gesture of the hand held 
open with the air of expecting some good luck to fall into it 
while he sleeps.” 

“Do you know,” replied the young woman, “that a good 
surprise to give him would be to put into his hand a piece of 
silver, which he would find when he awakes ?” 

Lovers. are generous: the young man took from his purse a 
five-franc-piece, and laid it lightly on the palm of the open hand, 
which, by a mechanial movement, half closed at the contact of 
the cold metal. Then the two turned away laughing. 

The Morenito continued to sleep, and as he slept he dreamed. 
He dreamed that on a ladder, coloured like a rainbow, the blessed 
Virgin of the Esperanza descended before him. She had on her 
hair a crown of lilies, and in her hands she carried white roses ; 
and she said—said to him—in a voice sweet as honey: “ Juanito, 
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thou hast never forgotten to say a prayer to me morning and 
evening. In honour of the Resurrection of my Son, I desire to 
reward you. Thou shalt go to the bull-fight on Sunday.” And 
speaking thus, the Virgin shook into the hand of Morenito the 
petals of her white roses, and as they fell, each rose-leaf changed 
into a piece of silver; and the Morenito felt such a joy that, 
behold, he awoke. 

He stretched himself, and in one of his hands—oh, miracle !— 
a silver piece, which slipped, and fell with a metallic ring upon 
the flags. He could not believe his eyes or his ears. He picked 
up the piece: it was a fine new coin of five pesetas. The Virgin 
had not mocked him, and after all he would go to the bull-fight. 
With a bound he was on his feet, and had started off running 
towards the Plaza de Toros. 

As he turned the corner of the Calle San Pablo, he nearly ran 
over a girl of the Triana suburb, whom he had known from a 
child, and who was called Ja Chata. She was very pale, and her 
big black eyes were full of tears. 

“What is the matter, Chata?” he asked. 

“My mother is ill,” she answered; “and I have not been to 
bed for two nights. The doctor came this morning and ordered 
some medicine for her; but the chemist at the botica will not let 
me have any without I give him the money. What shall I do? 
If the bells ring for her, they will also ring for me. I cannot 
survive her.” 

The Morenito stood for a moment thoughtful, his eyes fixed on 
the tearful eyes of La Chata; and then, suddenly taking the 
miraculous coin, he put it into the hand of his little friend. 

“There, niva mia,” he said, “take this money: it came to me 
from the Virgin of the Esperanza ; and the bonita Madre will not 
be angry if I use it to cure thy mother.” 

La Chata was so overcome that she did not even stay to thank 
him, but ran, without once turning, to the chemist’s shop. 

It was written that the Morenito should assuredly not go to 
that first bull-fight. But as there are compensations in this life, 
he notwithstanding spent a happy Sunday. By that day the 
mother of La Chata was better, and the young girl came to the 
courtyard of the posada to give her thanks to Juanito. She had 
made a bit of a toilette, and, with the remainder of Morenito’s 
money, had bought a couple of red roses, which she stuck into 
her black hair. They went off for a walk together along the 
Guadalquiver, under the flowering orange-trees of the Alameda. 

The new awakening of spring seemed to lend some of its fresh 
animation to the eyes of La Chata, and, perhaps, a more tender 
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sentiment had its share in this illumination. When they found 
themselves in a shady spot, hidden by the high bushes of myrtle, 
the young girl suddenly threw her two arms round the neck 
of Morenito, and said to him, without the least false shame, “ Te 
quiero, companero!” (I love thee, comrade!) And while the bells 
were ringing for the feast of Easter, these two children of fifteen 
were exchanging their first kiss of love. 
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Aunt Anne. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Ir was not at all a bad thing to do, Florence thought as she sat 
and considered over the arrangement Mr. Fisher had so suddenly 
made in regard to the house in town and the cottage at Witley. 
The country would do the children good, and Aunt Anne would 
probably enjoy it. Of course the latter would consent to go 
with them. Indeed she had clearly no other resource. Florence 
wondered if she would like it. 

But Mrs. Baines was so full of news herself when she returned 
that she had no time to listen to any one else. 

“My love,” she said, “I have passed a most important day.” 

“Relate your adventures, Aunt Anne.” But at this request 

Mrs. Baines winked and spoke slowly. 
“JT had an engagement in the morning,” she began, and 
hesitated. ‘ When I had fulfilled it,” she went on, “I thought it 
right, Florence, to go and call on Sir William Rammage. He 
has been ill, and I wanted to assure him of my sympathy. 
Besides, I felt that it was due to you—that it was an imperative 
duty on my part to ask him for an allowance, and that it was his 
duty to give it to me.” 

* But, Aunt Anne ¥ 

“Yes, my love. I am living now on your generous kindness; 
don’t think that I am insensible to it. But for your tenderness, 
my darling, I should have been alone in a little lodging now, as I 
was when—when I was first left a widow.” 

“T should not like to think of you in a little lodging, Aunt 
Anne,” Florence said gently; and then she added gaily, “but 
continue your adventures.” 

Mrs. Baines gave a long sigh, and was silent for a moment. 
She sat down on the easy chair and,as if she had not heard 
Florence’s interruption, went on with a strange tragic note in her 
voice :— 
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“T never told you about that time, Florence. I had three 
pounds in the world when I came to London ; just three pounds to 
maintain my position until I could find something todo. I hada 
little room at Kilburn—a little room at the top of the house; and 
I used to sit day after day, week after week, waiting. I had no 
coals, only a little spirit-lamp by which I made some water hot, 
then poured it into a jug and covered it over and warmed 
my hands by it; it was often an hour before it grew cold, my 
love.” 

“ But why did you not come to us?” 

“T couldn’t,” the old lady answered in an obstinate tone. “I felt 
that it would not be treating you properly to present myself 
before you while I was so poor and miserable”—she paused and 
looked into the fire for a moment, then suddenly went on :—“ the 
woman at the corner where I went every morning to buy a 
newspaper, saw that I was poor, and presumed upon it. Once 
she said I looked nipped up, and asked me to sit down and get 
warm. I reproved her for familiarity, and never went to the shop 
again.” 

“But perhaps she meant it for kindness ?” 

“She should have remembered her position, my love, and asked 
me in a different manner. There is nothing more painful to bear 
than the remembrance of one’s own rank in life when one has to 
encounter the hardships that belong by right to a lower class.” 
Aunt Anne paused again for a moment, and gave a long sigh before 
she went on:—‘“ We won't go over it, my dear. If Mrs. 
North had shown less levity in her conduct and more considera- 
tion to me, I should have been there still instead of living on your 
charity.” 

“Oh no, Aunt Anne.” 

“Yes, my love, it is so; even though you love me and I love 
you, it is charity; and I felt it keenly when you resented my 
little offering of cream this morning—you, to whom I would give 
everything I possess.” 

“Qh no, Aunt Anne ” interrupted Florence. 

“ And so—and so,” continued the old lady with a little gasp, 
“T went to Sir William Rammage once more. I told him—I told 
him ”—she stopped—‘ I told him how our mothers had stood over 
us together, years and years ago.” 

“Yes, I know,” Florence said soothingly. She had heard this 
so often before. ‘I hope he was good to you?” 

“My dear, he listened with compunction, but he saw the force 
of what I said. He will write and tell me how much he will 
allow me,” she added simply. 
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“T am very glad, Aunt Anne; I hope he will write soon, and 
be generous. I know it will make you happier.” 

“Tt will, indeed,” and Mrs. Baines gave another long sigh. 
“T shall not be dependent on any one much longer.” 

“ Except upon him,” Florence said unwittingly. 

“No, I shall not feel that I am dependent even upon him,” 
and she looked up quickly. “He will give it and I shall take it 
for the honour of the family. I told him how impossible it was 
that I could go on living upon you and Walter, that it would be a 
disgrace. I could not live upon himeither. He hasshown me so 
little sympathy, my lovo, that I could not endure it. I shall take 
the allowance from him as I should take an inheritance, knowing 
that it is not given to me for my own sake. I could not take it 
in any other spirit; but it would be as wrong in him to forget 
what is due to us, as it would be in me to let him do so. It 
would shed dishonour on his name.” 

And again she was silent, she seemed to be living over the past, 
to be groping her way back among days that were over before 
Florence was even born, to be seeing people whose very names 
had not been heard for years. 

“They would rise in their graves if I were left to starve,” she 
continued, “I have always felt it; and it was but right towards 
them that I should go to William ; it was due to them even that 
I should live on you and Walter, my darling, till I received an 
adequate income.” 

Suddenly her voice changed again, the wonderful smile came 
back—the happy look that always seemed as if it had travelled 
from the youth she had left long years behind. 

“You understand, my love?” she asked. “Bless you for all 
your kindness, but I am not going to intrude upon you much 
longer. I have already seen an apartment that will, I think, suit 
my requirements.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“Yes, my love, it will be much better. You cut me to the 
quick this morning, Florence,” and her voice grew sad; “you 
said that you would have to send away your dear children because 
my influence would spoil them.” 

“ Aunt Anne!” Florence began in consternation. 

“Yes, dear, yes,” the old lady said solemnly, “ it gave me the 
deepest pain, as I sat and thought it over in the privacy of my 
own chamber. But when I came down-stairs and you shared 
your dear mother’s gift with me, I knew that you loved me 
sincerely.” 

“T do,” said Florence soothingly. 
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“T am sure of it, my darling,” with even more solemnity, “ but 
it will be better that I should take an apartment. It will rejoice 
your tender heart to know that by your gift you have helped me 
to secure one, and when I receive my allowance from Sir William 
I shall feel that I am independent once more. You must forgive 
me, my love; it is not that I do not appreciate your hospitality— 
yours and Walter’s—I do. ButI feel that it would sadden all my 
dear ones who are gone, if they knew that I was alone in the 
world, without a home of my own. That is why I went to Sir 
William Rammage, Florence; and though he said little, I feel 


sure that he saw the matter in a proper light, and felt as I do 
about it.” 


“What did he say ?” 

“He said he would think it over, and when he had made up 
his mind he would write to me. My love, would you permit me 
to ring the bell?” 

“Yes, of course. Why do you always ask me? Don’t you feel 
at home here, dear Aunt Anne?” Florence asked, thinking that 
Sir William’s answer had, after all, committed him to little. 

“T hope I shall never so far forget myself as not to treat you 
with the courtesy that you have a right to expect, my darling. I 
will never take advantage of our relationship.—Jane,” she said, 
with quite another manner, and in a cold and slightly haughty 
tone, to the servant who had entered, “would you have the 
goodness to divest me of my cloak?—and if your mistress 
gives you permission, perhaps you would carry it up to my room?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Jane respectfully, but without much 
willingness in her manner. The servants had learnt to resent the 
tone in which Mrs. Baines usually spoke to them. “She treats 
us like dirt,” the housemaid explained to the cook; “and if we’re 
made of dirt, I should like to know what she’s made of? She 
give me a shilling the other day, and another time a new apron 
done up in a box from the draper’s; but I don’t care about her 
for all her presents. I know she always sees every speck of 
dust that others would be blind to; it’s in her wink that she 
does.” 

“And now, Aunt Anne, that you have told me all your news, I 
want you to listen to mine,” Florence said. 

Then she gave an account of Mr. Fisher’s visit, and of the 
letting of the house for a couple of months. 

“So, Aunt Anne,” she continued triumphantly, “I want you to 
be very very good, and to go with the children and two of the 
servants to the cottage at Witley to-morrow, and to be the 
mistress of the great establishment, if you will, and mother to the 
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children till I come; that proves how bad I think your influence 
is for them, doesn’t it, you unkind old dear?”—and she stooped 
and kissed Mrs. Baines. 

Aunt Anne was delighted, and consented at once. 

“T shall never forget your putting this confidence in me. You 
have proved your affection for me most truly,” she said. “ My 
dear Florence, your children shall have the most loving care that 
it is in my power to give them. I will look after everything till 
you come; more zealously than you yourself could. Tell me, love, 
where do you say the cottage is situated ? ” 

“Tt is near Witley, it is on the direct Portsmouth road ; a sweet 
little cottage with a garden, and fir woods stretching on either 
side.” 

“ And how far is it from Portsmouth, my love?” Mrs. Baines 
asked eagerly. 

Florence divined the meaning of the question instantly. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Aunt Anne; after Witley comes Hindhead, 
and then Liphook, and then Petersfield, and then—then I don’t 
know. Liphook is the place where Mr. Wimple ”—the old lady 
winked to herself—* has friends and sometimes goes to stay.” 

“ And how far is that ?” 

“ About six miles, I think—six or seven.” 

“Thank you, my love; and nowif you will allow me I will 
retire. I must make preparations for my journey, which is 
indeed a delightful anticipation.” 

Florence never forgot the October morning on which she took 
Aunt Anne and the children to Witley. They went from 
Waterloo. She thought of Walter and the day they had spent at 
Windsor, and of that last one on which they had gone together 
to Southampton, and she had returned alone. ‘Oh, my darling,” 
she said to herself, “may you grow well and strong, and come 
back to us soon again.” 

Mrs. Baines too seemed full of memories. She looked up and 
down the platform; she stood for a moment dreamily by the 
book-stall before it occurred to her to buy a cheap illustrated 
paper to amuse Catty and Monty on the journey. 

“My love,” she said to Florence, with a little sigh, “a railway 
station is fraught with many recollections of meeting and 
parting ——” 

“And meeting again,” said Florence, longingly thinking of 
Walter. 

. “Yes, my love,” the old lady answered tenderly, “and may 
yours with your dear one be soon.” 

There were three miles to drive from Witley to the cottage. A 
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long white road, with fir woods on either side. Gaps in the firs, 
and glimpses of the Surrey hills, distant and blue, of hanging 
woods and deep valleys. The firs came to an end; and there were 
cliffs of gravel full of the holes of sand-martins. More woods, then 
hedges of blackberry-bushes, bare enough now; gorse full of late 
bloom, heather faded and turning from russet to black. Here and 
there a solitary house, masses of oak and larch and fir; patches 
of sunshine; long wastes of shade, and the road going on and on. 

“ Here we are at last,” Florence said, as they stopped before a 
red-brick cottage that stood only a few yards back from the road. 
On either side of it was a fir plantation. There was a gravel 
pathway round the house, but the other paths were covered with 
tan. Behind stretched a wilderness of garden almost entirely 
uncultivated. There was a little footway that wound through it in 
and out among beeches and larches and firs and oaks, and stopped 
at last on the ridge of a dip that could hardly be called a valley. 

“ Sometimes,” said Florence, as they walked about, half an 
hour later, while the servants were busy within, “ we go down the 
dip and up the other side, and so get over to Hindhead. It is 
nearer than going there by the road.” 

“Our house is over there,” the children said. 

“Their house,” explained Florence, “is a little, lonely, 
thatched shed, half a mile away. We don’t know who made it. 
It is in a lovely part on the other side of the dip, among the 
straggling trees. Perhaps some one tethered a cow in it once. 
The children call it their house now, because one day they had 
tea there. After I return next week, we must try and walk across 
to it.” 

But the old lady’s eyes were turned towards the distance. 

*‘ And the road in front of the house,” she asked, “ where does 
that go to?” 

“It winds round the Devil’s Punch Bowl, and over Hindhead, 
and on through Liphook and Petersfield to Portsmouth.” 

Aunt Anne did not answer, she looked still more intently into 
the distance, and gave a long sigh. 

“Tt is most exhilarating to be out of London again, my dear 
Florence,” she said. “I sincerely trust it will prove beneficial to 
your dear ones. I was born in the country, and I hope that some 
day I shall die in it. London is most oppressive after a time.” 

“T like London,” Florence answered; “still it does now and 
then feel like a prison.” 

“ And the rows and rows of houses are the prison bars, my love. 
May we enter the cottage?” she asked suddenly. She was evidently 
tired; she stooped, and looked older and more worn than usual, 
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“Poor old dear!” Florence thought. “I hope she is not 
worrying about Madame Celestine’s bill, and that she will soon 
hear from Sir William Rammage. ‘Then she will be happier.” 

It was a little house, simple inside as well as out, with tiny 
rooms, plainly furnished. The dining-room had been newly done 
up, with cretonne curtains and a dado, and a buttery-hatch in 
which Florence took a certain pride as something rather grand 
for so small a place. The drawing-room was old-fashioned ; a 
stiff roomy sofa with hard flat cushions at one end; at the other a 
sweet jangling piano. There were corner cupboards with china 
bowls of pot-pourri on them ; on either side of the fire-place a 
gaunt, high-backed easy chair, and on the left of each chair an 
old-fashioned screen on which was worked a peacock. Aunt 
Anne stopped on the threshold. 

It seemed to Florence as if the room recognised the old lady, 
as if it had been waiting knowing that she would come. There 
was something about it that said more plainly than any words 
could have said that the hands were still that had first arranged 
it, and many footsteps had gone out from its doorway that 
would never come in at it more. 

“It always depresses me,” Florence explained ; “ but it is just 
as we found it. We re-furnished the dining-room, and sit there a 
good deal, It is more cheerful than this. Come up-stairs ”— 
and she led the way. 

The bedrooms were all small too, save one in front, that seemed 
to match the drawing-room. It looked like a room to die in. A 
quaint four-post bedstead with dark chintz curtains, a worm- 
eaten bureau, a sampler worked in Berlin wool and framed in black 
cherry-wood hanging over the fire-place. 

“This is the best room,” Florence said, “and we keep it for 
visitors. There is a little one, meant to be a dressing-room I 
suppose, leading out of it,” and she went to a bright little nook 
with a bed in it. “I always feel that the best bedroom and 
the drawing-room belong to a past world, and the rest of the 
house to the present one.” 


“Tt is like your life and mine, my darling; mine to the past 
and yours to the present.” 

“T think you ought to sleep in the best room, Aunt Anne.” 

“No, my love,” the old lady interrupted, “let me have this 
little one which is next it. When ‘you require the other, if I am 
still with you, I can lock the door between. The best one is too 
grand for me; but sometimes while it is empty I will go in, if you 


have no objection, and look out at the fir trees and the road that 
stretches right and left-——” 
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“T like doing that,” Florence interrupted. “It always sets me 
thinking—the road from the city to the sea.” 

“From the city to the sea,” the old lady repeated, “from the 
voices to the silences.” 

“Aunt Anne, we mustn’t grow sentimental ”—Florence 
began. There was the sound of a tinkling bell. It seemed 
to come at an opportune moment. “Oh, happy sound!” she 
laughed; “it means that our meal is ready, Catty, darling,” 
she called, “‘ Monty, my son, roast chicken is waiting down-stairs. 
Auntie and mummy are quite ready; come, dear babes ”—and 
patter, patter, came the sound of the little feet, and together they 
all went down. 

An hour later the fly came to the door; it was time for 
Florence to start on her way back to town. 

“TI shall be with you at latest on Tuesday. Perhaps, dear 
Aunt Anne, if you don’t mind taking care of the bad children so 
long, I may go on Saturday for a day or two to an old school- 
fellow,” she said. “Then I should not be here till the middle of 
next week.” 

“Dear child, you do, indeed, put confidence in me,” Mrs. Baines 
answered quaintly. 

“And, Aunt Anne, I have ordered most things in, but the 
tradespeople come every day if there is anything more you want, 
and here is some money. Four pounds, I think, will carry 
you through ; and here is a little book in which to put down your 
expenses. I always keep a most careful account, you don’t mind 
doing so either, do you?” 

“ My love, anything you wish will be a pleasure to me.” 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” said Jane, entering, “the driver says 
you must start at once if you want to catch this train.” 

“Then good-bye, dear Aunt Anne; good-bye, dear dickie-birds ; 
be happy together. You shall see me very soon again; send me a 
letter every other day ;” and with many embraces Florence was 
allowed to get out of the door. But Aunt Anne and the children 
ran excitedly after her to the gate, and helped her into the little 
waggouette, and kissed their hands and waved their handkerchiefs 
as she drove off, and called “ Good-bye, good-bye; ” and so, watching 
them, Florence went along the white road towards the station. 
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Cuarrer IX, 


Tue days that followed were busy ones for Florence—busy in a 
domestic sense, so that the history of them does not concern us 
here. Mr. Fisher called one afternoon ; by a strange coincidence 
it was while Ethel Dunlop was helping Florence with an 
inventory of china. Miss Dunlop readily promised to visit his 
mother, but she did not show any particular interest in the 
editor. 

“ He has been so kind,” Florence said, “and don’t you think he 
is very agreeable ?” 

“Oh yes, but you know, Florrie dear, he has a very square 
face.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt is a good thing he never married, he would have been very 
obstinate.” 

“But why do you say never did ?—as if he never would. He is 
only forty-odd.” 

“Only forty-odd!” laughed Ethel—“ only a million. If a 
man is over eight-and-twenty he might as well be over eighty, it 
is mere modesty that he is not.” 

“ Walter is over thirty, and just as fascinating as ever.” 

Florence was rather indignant. 

« Ah, yes, but he is married, and married men take such a long 
time to grow old. By the way, Mr. Fisher said something about 
a theatre-party, when his mother is here. Do you think I might 
ask him to invite George Dighton as well ? George is very fond of 
theatres.” 

Before Florence could reply, a carriage stopped at the door; it 
looked familiar, it reminded her of Aunt Anne in her triumphant 
days. But a strange lady descended from it now, and was shown 
up-stairs to the drawing-room, in which Aunt Anne had sat and 
related her woes and known her triumphs. 

‘‘Mrs. North, ma’am,” said the servant, and then Florence 
understood. 

She left Ethel in the dining-room with the inventory, and went 
up to receive the visitor. Mrs. North was as pretty as Aunt 
Anne had declared her to be; a mere girl to look at, tall and slim. 
Florence thought it was quite natural that her husband should 
like her to have a chaperon. 

- “T came to see Mrs. Baines,” she said, coming forward in a shy, 
hesitating manner, “but hearing that she was in the country I 
ventured to ask for you. What have you done with the dear 
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old lady?” Florence looked at her, fascinated by her beauty, 
by her clothes, that seemed to be a mixture of fur and lace 
and perfume, by the soft brown hair that curled low on her 
foreheagl, by the sweet blue eyes—by every bit of her. ‘“ You 
oe Mikeine, that she was very angry when she left me? I 
thought by this time that she would, perhaps, forgive me and 
make it up; sol came.” She said it with a penitent air. 

“TI am afraid she is very angry,” Florence answered, half 
laughing, for the pretty woman before her did not seem like a 
stranger. “Do you want her again?” 

“Oh no,” and Mrs, North shook her head emphatically. “No, 
indeed, that would be impossible ; she led us a terrible life. But 
we loved her. I think we could have put up with anything if she 
had not quarrelled with the servants.” 

“T was afraid it was that.” 

“Oh yes,” sighed Mrs. North, “she was horribly autocratic 
with them—‘ autocratic’ is her own word. At last she quarrelled 
with Hetty and wanted me to send her away—to send away Hetty, 
who is a born treasure, and cooks like an angel. It would have 
broken our hearts—we couldn’t let her go, it was impossible, so 
the old lady fled.” 


“T am very sorry. You were so very kind to her, she always 
said that.” 

“T loved her,” Mrs. North answered with a little sigh; “she 
was so like my dear dead mother grown old, that was the secret of 
her attraction for us; but she ruled us with a rod of iron that 
grew more and more unyielding every day ; and yet she was very 
kind. She was always giving us presents.” 

“Oh yes,” said Florence, in a despairing voice. 

“We have had the bills for them since,” Mrs. North went on, 
with a comical air. “She used to say that I was very frivolous,” 
she added suddenly. “She thought it wicked of me to enjoy life 
while my husband was away. But he’s fifty, Mrs. Hibbert ; one 
may have an affection for a husband of fifty, but one can’t be in 
love with him. 

“If she were very nice she would not have made that remark to 
me, whom she never saw before,” Florence thought, beginning to 
dislike her a little. 

“Of sourse I am sorry he is away,” Mrs, North said, as if she 
perfectly understood the impression she was making. ‘I shall be 
glad when he returns. He will rule me then. I took Mrs. Baines 
because he wished me to have an old lady about me; but I wanted 
my own way. I liked her to have hers when it amused me to see 
her have it; when it didn’t I wanted to have mine.” And Mrs. 
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North looked up with two blue eyes that fascinated and repelled, 
and laughed a merry, uncontrolled laugh like a child’s. ‘“ Oh, she 
was very droll.” 

“Perhaps it is very rude of me to say it,” Florence said 
primly, for deep in her heart there was a great deal of primness, 
“but I can understand Mr. North wishing you to have a chaperon, 
you are very young to be left alone.” 

“Oh yes, and very careless, [know that. And Mrs. Baines used 
to provoke me into shocking her. I could shock her so easily, and 
did—don’t you know how one loves power for good or ill over a 
human being ?” 

“No, I don’t,” Florence answered, a little stiffly. 

“T do, I love it best of all things in the world, whether it leads 
me uphill or downhill. But I am intruding,” for she saw a set 
cold look coming over Florence’s face. “Let me tell you why I 
asked for you. I have been so embarrassed about Mrs. Baines. 
She gave us presents and she bought all sorts of things: but she 
didn’t pay for them. These bills came, and the people wanted 
their money.” She pulled a little roll out of her pocket. “She 
probably forgot them, and I thought. it would be better to pay 
them, especially as I owed her some money when she left which 
she would not take;” and she laughed out again, but this time 
there was an odd sound in her voice. ‘“ They are from florists and 
all sorts of people.” 

Florence looked over the bills quickly and almost guiltily. There 
were the pots of fern and the flowers that had been sent to her and 
the children after Aunt Anne’s first visit; and there were the roses 
with which she had triumphantly entered on the night of the 
dinner-party. ‘Oh, poor old lady!” she exclaimed sadly. 

“They are paid,” Mrs. North said. “Don’t be distressed about 
them and many others—lace-handkerchiefs, shoes, all sorts of 
things. Don’t tell her. She would think I had taken a liberty or 
committed a solecism,” and she made a little wry face. “But what 
I really wanted to see you about, Mrs. Hibbert, was Madame 
Celestine’s bill. I am afraid I can’t pay that all by myself; it is 
too long. Madame Celestine, of course, is sweetly miserable, for she 
thinks the old lady has vanished into space. She came to me 
yesterday. It seems that she went to you a few days ago, but you 
were out, and she was glad of it when“she discovered that Mrs. Baines 
was your aunt, for she doesn’t want to offend you. She came to me 
again to-day. She is very miserable. I believe it will turn her hair 
grey. Oh, it is too funny!” 

“T don’t think it is at all funny.” 

‘But indeed it is, for I don’t believe Mrs, Baines will ever be able 
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to pay the fifteen pounds ; in fact, we know that she won’t. Probably 
it is worrying her a good deal. I have been wondering whether 
something could not be done; if you and I, for instance, were to pay 
Tt between us.” 

“You are very good, Mrs. North,” Florence said, against her will. 

“Oh no, but I am sorry for her, and it vexes and worries me to 
think of her being annoyed. I want to get rid of that vexation, 
and will pay something to do so. That is what most generosity 
comes to,” Mrs. North went on, with mock cynicism, “the purchase 
of a pleasant feeling for oneself, or the getting rid of an unpleasant 
one. ‘There is little really unselfish goodness in the world, and 
when one meets it, as a rule, it isn’t charming, it isn’t fascinating, 
one feels that one would rather be without it.” She rose as she 
spoke. ‘ Well,” she asked, “what shall we do? I'll pay one half 
of the old lady’s bill if you will pay the other half.” 

“You are very good,” Florence repeated, wonderingly. 

“No; but I expect you are,” and Mrs. North showed two rows 
of little white teeth. ‘I should think you are a model of virtue,” 
she added, with an almost childlike air of frankness, which made it 
impossible to take offence at her words, though Florence felt that 
at best she was only regarded as the possessor of a quality that just 
before her visitor had denounced. 

“Why,” she asked, smiling against her will, “do I look like a 
model of virtue?” 

“Oh yes, you are almost Madonna-like,” Mrs. North said, with a 
sigh. ‘I wish I were like you, only—only I think I should get 
very tired of myself. I get tired now; but a reaction comes. But 
a reaction to the purely good must be tame at best.” 

“You are very clever,” Florence said, almost without knowing it, 
and shrinking from her again. 

“ How do you know? My husband says I am clever, but I don’t 
think Iam. Iam alive. So many people are merely in the preface 
to being alive, and never get any farther. I am well in the middle 
of the book ; and I am eager, so eager that sometimes I long to eat 
up the whole world so that I may know the taste of everything. 
Do you understand that?” 

“No. Iam content with my slice.” 

“Ah, that is it. I am not content with mine. You have your 
husband and children.” 

“ But you have a husband.” 

“Yes, I have a husband too; a funny old husband, a long way 
off’—Florence hated her—“and no children. I amused myself 
with the old lady—Mrs, Baines—till she fled from me. Now I try 
other things. Good-bye.” 
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** Good-bye,” Florence said. 

As Mrs. North was going out of the door she turned and asked, 
‘Have you many friends—women friends?” 

“Yes, a great many, thank you,” Mrs. Hibbert said, with a 
little haughty inclination of the head. . The haughtiness seemed to 
amuse Mrs. North, for the merry look came over her face again, but 
only for a moment. 

“T thought you had,” she answered. “I have none; I don’t 
want them. Good-bye.” 

It was nearly dark, and the one servant left to help Florence 
get the house ready had neglected to light the gas on the stair- 
case. Mrs. North groped her way down. 

“Twant to tell you something,” she said. ‘‘ You said just now 
that I was clever. I don’t think I am, but I can divine people’s 
thoughts pretty easily. You are very good, I think; but consider 
this, your goodness is of no use if you are not good to others; good 
to women especially. The good of goodness is that you can wrap 
others inside it. It ought to be like a big cloak that you have on 
a cold night, while the shivering person next to you has none. If 
you don’t make use of your goodness,” she went on with a catch in 
her breath, “ what is the good of it ?—I seem to be talking paradoxes 
—you prove how beautiful it is perhaps, but that is all; you make 
it like the swan that sings its own death-song. One listens and 
watches, and goes away to think of things more comprehensible, and 
todothem. Good-bye, Mrs. Hibbert,” she said gently, and almost as 
if she were afraid she held out her hand. Florence took it, a little 
wonder-struck. “You are like a Madonna, very like one, as I said 
just now, but though you are older than I am, I think I know more 
about some things than you do—good and bad. Madonnas never 
know the world very well. Give my love to the old lady, and say 
I hope she has forgiven me. I am ‘going to Monte Carlo next 
week, tell her that too. It will shock her. Say that I should like 
to have taken her,” and with a last little laugh she went out— 
into the darkness, it seemed to. Florence. 

But the next minute there were two flashing lamps before 
the house; there was the banging of a door, and Mrs. North was 
driven away. 

Florence went slowly back to the dining-room and the 
inventory. Ethel Dunlop had gone. She was glad of it, for she 
wanted to think over her strange visitor. 

“TY don’t understand her,” she said to herself. “She is unlike 
any one I ever met; she fascinated and repelled me. I felt as if I 
wanted to kiss her, and yet the touch of her hand made me 
shiver.” Then she thought of Madame Celestine’s bill, and of 
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Aunt Anne, and wished that the dress had not been bought, 
especially for the dinner-party ; it made her feel as if she had been 
the unwitting cause of Mrs. Baines’s extravagance. She looked 
into the fire, and remembered the events of that wonderful evening, 
and thought of Walter away, and the bills at home that would 
have to be paid at Christmas. And she thought of her winter 
cloak that was three years old and shabby, and of the things she 
had longed to buy for the children. Above all she thought of the 
visions she had had of saving little by little, and putting her 
savings away in a very safe place, until she had a cosy sum with 
which some day to give Walter a pleasant surprise, and suggest 
that they should go off together for “a little spree,” as he would 
call it, to Paris or Switzerland. The fire burnt low, the red coals 
grew dull, the light from the street lamp outside seemed to come 
searching into the room as though it were looking for some one who 
was not there. She thought of Walter’s letter safe in her pocket. 
He himself was probably at Malta by this time—getting stronger 
and stronger in the sunshine. Dear Walter, how generous he 
was; he too was a little bit reckless sometimes. She wondered if he 
inherited this last quality from Aunt Anne. She thought of her 
children at Witley having tea, most likely with cakes and jam in 
abundance; and of Aunt Anne in her glory. She wondered if 
Mr. Wimple had turned up. “Poor Aunt Anne,” she sighed, 
and there was a long bill in her mind. Presently she rose, 
lighted a candle, drew down the blind—shutting out the glare 
from the street lamp—and going slowly to the Davenport in the 
corner, unlocked it, opened a little secret drawer, and looked in. 
There were three five-pound notes there—the remainder of her 
mother’s gift. “I wonder if Mrs. North had Madame Celestine’s 
bill,” she thought. “But it doesn’t matter; she said it was 
fifteen pounds. I can send her the amount.” 

A couple of hours later, while she was in the very act of putting 
a cheque into an envelope, a note arrived. It had been left by 
hand; it was scented with violets, and ran thus :— 

“ Dear Mrs. Hispert,—I have ventured to pay Madame Celes- 
tine. I determined to do so while I was with you just now; but 
was afraid to tell you, that was why I changed the conversation so 
abruptly. Please don’t let the old lady know that it is my doing, 
for she might be angry; but she was very good to me, and I am 
glad to do this for her. Forgive all the strange things I said this 
afternoon, and don’t trouble to acknowledge this. 

“ Yours sincerely, 


“ K. Norrs. 
“P.S.—I enclose receipt.” 
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CuapTer X. 


Ir was not till Tuesday afternoon in the week following that 
Florence got back to Witley. 

Mrs. Burnett was at the station, sitting ina little governess-cart 
drawn by a donkey. 

“TI am waiting for my husband,” she explained ; “he generally 
comes by this train, and I drive him home, donkey permitting. 
It is a dear little donkey, and we are so fond of him.” 

“A dear little cart too,” Florence answered as she stood by its 
side, talking. “I have been hoping that you would come and see 
me, Mrs. Burnett; we are going to be bere for six or seven weeks.” 

“T know, Mr. Fisher told me,” Mrs. Burnett replied in her 
sweet and rather intense voice, “and we are so sorry that your 
visit takes place just while we are away. I am going to Devon- 
shire to-morrow morning to stay with my mother while my 
husband goes to Scotland. I am so-o sorry,’—she had a way of 
drawing out her words as if to give them emphasis. Florence 
liked to look at Mrs. Burnett’s eyes while she spoke, they always 
seemed to attest that every word she said expressed the absolute 
meaning and intention in her mind. Her listeners gained a sense 
of restfulness which comes from being in the presence of a real 
person from whom they might take bitter or sweet, certain of its 
reality. ‘I hoped from Mr. Fisher’s note that you had arrived 
before, and ventured to call on Saturday.” 

“Did you see Mrs. Baines ? ” 

“Only fora moment. What a charming old lady !—such old- 
fashioned courtesy, it was like being sent back fifty years to 
listen to her. She wanted me to stay, but I refused, for she was 
just setting off for a drive with your children and her nephew.” 

“Setting off for a drive?” Florence repeated. 

“Yes, she had Steggall’s waggonette from the Blue Lion, and 
was going to Guildford shopping. She said she meant to buy 
some surprises for you.” 

“Qh,” said Florence meekly, and her heart sank. ‘“ Did you say 
that she had a nephew with her?” 

“Well, I supposed it was a nephew, unless she has a son, a tall 
fair young man, who looks delicate, and walks as if his legs were 
not very strong.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” Florence answered as she signed to the fly 
she had engaged to come nearer to the donkey-cart so that she 
might not waste a minute. “He is a friend; he is no relation. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Burnett; I am sorry you are going away. I 
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suppose you are waiting for the fast train, as Ms, Burnett did not 
come by this one?” 

“ Yes, it is due in twenty minutes. Good-bye; so sorry not to 
have been at home during your visit. Oh, Mrs. Hibbert, do you 
think your children would like to have the use of this cart while 
we are away? The donkey is so gentle and so good.” 

“Tt is too kind of you to think of it—” Florence began, beaming ; 
for she thought of how Catty and Monty would shout for joy at 
having a donkey-cart to potter about in; and in her secret soul, 
though she felt it would not do to betray it, she was nearly as 
much pleased as they would be. Florence often had an inward 
struggle for the dignity with which she felt her matronly position 
should be supported. 

“Tt will be such a pleasure to lend it them. It’s a dear little 
donkey, so good and gentle. It doesn’t go well,” Mrs. Burnett 
added, in an apologetic tone ; “ but it’s a dear little donkey, and 
does everything else well.” And over this remark Florence 
pondered much as she drove to the cottage. 

As she caught sight of the house she wondered if she had been 
absent more than half an hour, or at all. She had left it in the 
afternoon more than a week ago, and the children had stood out in 
the roadway dancing and waving their handkerchiefs till she was 
out of sight. As she came back, there they stood dancing and 
waving their handkerchiefs again. They shouted for joy as she 
got out of the fly. 

“Welcome, my darling, welcome,” Aunt Anne, who was behind 
them, exclaimed. “These dear children and I have been watching 
more than an hour for you. Enter your house, my love. It is 
indeed a privilege to be hére to receive you.” 

“Tt is a privilege to come back to so warm a welcome,” Florence 
said when, having embraced her children and Aunt Anne, she 
was allowed to enter the cottage; “ and how comfortable and nice 
it looks }” she exclaimed, as she stopped at the dining-room door- 
way. There was a wood fire blazing, and the tea set out, and the 
water in the silver kettle singing, and hot cakes in a covered dish 
in the fender. Flowers set off the table, and in the pots about 
the room were boughs of autumn leaves. It all looked cozy and 
inviting, and wore a festival air—festival that Florence knew had 
been made for her. She turned and kissed the old lady gratefully. 
“Dear Aunt Anne,” she said, and that was thanks enough. 

“TI thought, my love, that you would like to partake of a 
substantial tea with your dear children on your return. Your 
later evening meal I have arranged to be a very slender one.” 

“But you are too good, Aunt Anne.” 
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“It is you wo have been too good to me,” the old lady 
answered, tenderly. “And now, my darling, let me take you up 
to your chamber ; it is ready for your reception.” 

There was a- triumphant note in her voice that prepared 
Florence for the fire in her grate and the bouquet on the dressing- 
table, and all the little arrangements that Mrs. Baines had devised 

to add to her comfort. It was very cheery, she thought; Aunt 
- Anne had 4 knack of making one enjoy a home-coming. She 
pulled gut Walter’s letter and sat for a few moments alone over 
the bedroom fire, and read it and kissed it and put it back into her 
pocket. Then she looked round the cosy room again, and noticed 
a little packet on the corner of the drawers. Aunt Anne must 
have placed it there when she went out of the room. On it was 
written, For my darling Florence. “Oh,” she said, “it’s another 
present,” and regretfully her fingers undid the string. Inside 
the white paper was a little pin-cushion covered with blue velvet, 
and having round it a rim of silver filigree work. Attached to it 
was a little note which ran thus :— 


“My Daruine,—Accept this little token of my love and gratitude. 
I feel that there is no way in which I can better prove how much 
I appreciated your generous gift to me than by spending a portion 
of it on a token of my affection to you. I trust you will honour 
my little gift with your acceptance.” 


“Qh,” said Florence again, in despair, “I wonder if she has 
once thought of Madame Celestine’s bill or the others, What is the 
good of giving her money if one gets it back in the shape of 
presents ? ” 

But she could not bear to treat the old lady’s generosity with 
coldness. So Aunt Anne was thanked, and the cushion admired, 
and a happy little party gathered round the tea-table. 

“And have you had any visitors except Mrs. Burnett?” 
Florence asked artfully, when the meal was over. 

“We have had Mr. Wimple,” Aunt Anne said ; “he is far from 
well, my love, and is trying to recruit at Liphook.” 

“Oh yes, he has friends there.” 


“No, my love, not now. He is at present lodging with an old 
retainer.” 

“ And have you been to see him? ” 

“No, dear Florence, he preferred that I should not do so.” 

_“ We took him lots of rides,” said Monty. 

“ And Aunt Anne gave him a present,” said Catty, “and he put 
it into his pocket and never looked at it. He didn’t know what 
was inside the paper,—we did, didn’t we, auntie ?” 
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“My dear children,” Mrs. Baines said, “iiyour mother will 
give you permission you had better go to the ursery. It is past 
your hour for bed, my dear ones.” 

The children looked a little dismayed, but theyiever dreamt of 
disobeying. 

“Was it wrong to say you gave him a presen?” asked Catty, 
with the odd perception of childhood, as she put tp her face to be 
kissed. , 

“My dears,” answered Aunt Anne sweetly, “ii MY day 
children did not talk with their elders unless they were invivea'a. 
do so.” 

‘We didn’t know,” said Catty ruefully. 

“No, my darlings, I know that. Bless you,” continued the 
old lady sweetly ; “and good night, my dear ones. Under your 
pillows you will each find a chocolate which auntie placed there 
for you this morning.” 


“And did you enjoy the drives?” Florence asked, when the 
children had gone. 

“Yes, my dear, thank you.” Mrs. Baines was silent for a 
moment. ‘Then she raised her head, and, as if she had gathered 
courage, went on in a slightly louder tone, “I thought it would 
do your dear children good, Florence, to see the country, and, 
therefore, I ventured to take them some drives. Occasionally Mr. 
Wimple was so kind as to accompany us.” 

“ And I hope they did him good, too,” Florence said, trying not 
to betray her amusement. 

“Yes, my love, I trust they did.” 

Then Florence. remembered the bills paid by Mrs. North. 
They were all in a sealed envelope in her pocket, but she could 
not gather the courage to deliver it. She wanted to ask after 
Sir William Rammage, too, to know whether he had written 
yet and settled the question of an allowance; but for that, 
also, her courage failed—the old lady always resented questions. 
Then she remembered Mr. Fisher’s remark about Alfred 
Wimple’s writing, and thought it would please Aunt Anne to 
hear of it. 

“Mr. Fisher says that Mr. Wimple writes very well; he has 
been doing some reviewing for the paper.” 

Mrs. Baines winked with satisfaction. 

“T am quite sure he writes well, my love,” she answered quickly, 
“he is a most accomplished man.” 

_“ And is there no more news to relate, Aunt Anne?” Florence 
asked ; “no more doings during my absence?” 

“No, my love, I think not.” 
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“Then I have sce news for you. I hope it won’t vex you, for I 
know you were ver angry with her. Mrs. North has been to see 
me. She really 4me to see you, but when she found you had 
gone out of townthe asked for me.” 

Mrs. Baines loobd almost alarmed and very angry. 

“It was most prsumptuous of her,” she exclaimed. 

“But why, Aur Anne?” Florence asked, astonished. 

“She had neright; she had not my permission.” 
_ “But, day Aunt Anne, she came to see you; and why should 
i ha sresumptuous 

“T should prefer not to discuss the subject. I have expressed 
my opinion, and that is sufficient,” Mrs. Baines said, haughtily. 
“T repeat that it was most presumptuous of her to call upon you— 
a liberty, a——Florence,” she went on with sudden alarm in her 
voice, “I hope you did not promise to go and see her.” 

“She never asked me.” 

“T should have put my veto on it if she had. My dear, you 
must trust to my more mature judgment in some things. I know 
the world better than you do. Believe me, I have my reasons for 
every word I say. I treated Mrs. North with the greatest 
clemency and consideration, though she frequently forgot what 
was due to me. I was blind while I stayed with her, Florence, 
and did not see many things that I do now; for I am not prone 
to think ill of any one. You know that, my love, do you not? 
I must beg that you will never, on any account, mention 
Mrs. North’s name again in my presence.” 

Florence felt as if the envelope would burn a hole in her 
pocket. It was impossible to deliverit now. Perhaps after ali the 
wisest way would be to say nothing about it. She had an idea 
that Aunt Anne frequently forgot all about her bills as soon as she 
had come to the conclusion that it was impossible to make them 
any longer. She searched about in her mind for some other topic 
of conversation. It was often difficult to find a subject to talk 
about with Aunt Anne, for the old lady never suggested one her- 
self, and except of past experiences and old-world recollections 
she seldom seemed sufficiently interested to talk much. Happily 
as it seemed for the moment, Jane entered with the housekeeping 
books. They were always brought in on a Tuesday, and paid on 
a Wednesday morning. Florence was very particular on this 
point. They usually gave her a bad half-hour, for she could 
never contrive to keep them down as much as she desired. That 
week, however, she reflected that they could not be very bad; 
besides, she had left four pounds with Aunt Anne, which must be 
almost intact, unless the drives had been paid out of them; but 
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even then there would be plenty left to more than cover the 
books. ‘The prospect of getting through ber accounts easily 
cheered Florence, for she always found a satisiaction in balancing 
them. 

“They are heavy this week, ma’am,” Jane seid, not without a 
trace of triumph in her voice, “on account of the chickens and 
the cream and the company.” 

“The chickens and the cream and the company,” laughed 
Florence, as Jane went out of the room; “it sounds like a line 
from a comic poem. What does she mean ?” ar 

Aunt Anne winked as if to give herself nerve. 

“ Jane was very impertinent to me one day, my love, because I 
felt sure that after the fatigue of the journey from town, and the 
change of air, you would prefer that your delicately-nurtured 
children should eat chicken and have cream with their second 
course every day for dinner, instead of roast mutton and milk 
pudding. White meat is infinitely preferable for delicate 
digestions.” 

“Yes, dear Aunt Anne,” Florence said sweetly, and she felt a 
sudden dread of opening the books, “you are quite right.” 
What did a few chickens and a little cream matter in comparison 
to the poor old lady’s feelings, she thought. “And if you had 
company too, of course you wanted to have a smarter table. 
Whom have you been entertaining, you dear and dissipated Aunt 
Anne?” 

“My dear Florence, I have entertained no one but Mr. Wimple. 
He is a friend of yours and your dear Walter’s, and I tried to 
prove to him that I was worthy to belong to you, by showing 
him such hospitality as lay in my power.” 

“Yes, dear, and it was very kind of you,” Florence said, 
tenderly. After all, why should Aunt Anne be worried through 
that horrid Mr. Wimple? Walter would have invited him if he 
had found him in the neighbourhood, and why should not Aunt 
Anne do so in peace, if it pleased her? Of course, now that she 
herself had returned she could do as she liked about him. She 
looked at the books. They were not so very bad, after all. 

“Shall we make up our accounts now, and get it over, or in the 
morning ?” she asked. 

“T should prefer the morning,” Aunt Anne said, meekly. “ To- 
night, love, you must be tired, and I am also fatigued with the 
excitement consequent on seeing you.” 

“What a shame, poor Aunt Anne!” Florence said brightly. 
“T have worn you out.” 

“Only with happiness, my dear,” said the old lady, fondly. 
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Florence put away her books, and stroked Aunt Anne’s shoulder 
as she passed. 

“ We will do our-work in the morning,’ she said. 

“Yes, my darling, in the morning. In the afternoon I may 
possibly have an engagement.” 


Florence longed to ask where, but a certain stiffness in Aunt 
Anne’s manier made it impossible. 

“Have you arly news from London?” she ventured to inquire, 
for she was lgnging to know about Sir William Rammage. 

“No, tiy love, I have no news from London,” Mrs. Baines 
answered, and she evidently meant to say no more. 


In the morning much time was taken up with the arrival of 
the donkey-cart and the delight of the children. A great basket 
of apples was inside the cart, and on the top was a little note 
explaining that they came from Mrs. Burnett’s garden, and she 
hoped the children might like them. Aunt Anne was as much 
pleased with the donkey as the rest of the party. 

“There is a rusticity in the appearance of a donkey,” she 
explained, “that always gives me a sense of being really in the 
country.” 

“ Not when you meet him in London, I fear,” Florence said. 

Mrs. Baines considered for a moment. She seemed to resent 
the observation. 

“No, my love, of course not in London; I am speaking of the 
country,” she said reprovingly ; then she added, “I should enjoy 
a little drive occasionally myself if you would trust me with the 
cart, my love. It would remind me of days gone by. I some- 
times drove one at Rottingdean. You are very fortunate, my 
dear one, in having so few sorrows to remember—for I trust you 
have few. It always saddens me to think of the past. Let us go 
indoors.” 

Florence put her arm through the old lady’s, and led her in. 
Then she thought of te books again ; it would be a good time to 
make them up. 

“T am always on about my accounts, you know, Aunt 
Anne,” she said in an apologetic tone. 

“Yes, my love,” answered the old lady; “I admire you 
for it.” 

Florence looked at the figures; they made her wince a little, 
but she said nothing. 

The bill for the waggonettes, Aunt Anne?” she asked. 

“That belongs to me, my dear.” 

“Oh no, I can’t allow that.” 
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“My love, I made an arrangement with My. Steggall, and that 


is sufficient.” i 


Again Aunt Anne’s tone forbade any discussio®. Florence felt 
sure that one day Steggall’s bill would arrive, but she said 
nothing. . 

“Do you mind giving me the change out of the four pounds ? 
she asked, very gently. Mrs. Baines went slowly over to her 
work-basket, and took up a little dress she was. making for 
Catty. 

“Not now, my love; I want to get on with my work.” . 

“Perhaps I could get your account-book, Aunt Anne; then I 
should know how much there is left.” 

Mrs. Baines began to sew. 

“TI did not put anything down in the account-book,” she said 
doggedly. ‘I considered, dear Florence, that my time was too 
valuable. It always seems to me great nonsense to put down 
every penny one spends.” 

“Tt is a great check on oneself.” 

“I do not wish to keep a check on myself,” Mrs. Baines 
answered, scornfully. 

“Could you tell me how much you have left?” Florence asked 
meekly. “I hope there may be enough to help us through the 
week.” 

She did not like to say that she thought it must be nearly all 
left. 

“Florence,” burst out the old lady with the injured tone in her 
voice that Florence knew so well, “I have but ten shillings left 
in the world. If you wish to take itfrom me you must do so; but 
it is not like you, my darling.” 

“Oh, Aunt Anne,” Florence began, bewildered, “I am sure 
you—— [I did not mean—I did not know 4 

“Tm sure you did not,” Mrs. Baines said, with a sense of 
injury still in her voice, “but there is nothing so terrible or so 
galling to a sensitive nature like mine—and your dear Walter’s 
takes after it, Florence, I am sure—as to be worried about money 
matters.” 

“But indeed, Aunt Anne, I only thought that—that——” but 
here she stopped, not knowing how to go on fora moment; “I 
thought that perhaps the unpaid books represented the household 
expenses,” she added at last. Really, something must be done to 
make the old lady careful, she thought. 

“My love,” Mrs. Baines said, with an impatient shake of her 
head, “I cannot go into the details of every little expense. I am 
not equal to it. Everything you do not find charged in the books 
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has either been paid, or will be charged, by my request, to my 
private account, %1d you must leave it so. I really cannot 
submit to being made to give an explanation of every penny I 
spend. Iam not a child, Florence. I am not an inexperienced 
girl; I had kept house before, my love—if you will allow me to 
say s0—before You were born.” The treble note had come into 
Aunt Anne’s yoige; it was a sign that tears were not far of. 

But Florenge could not feel as compassionate as she desired. 
She smartéq under the loss of her money. There was nothing at 
all 40 represent it, and Aunt Anne did not seem to have the least 
idea that it had been of any consequence. Florence got up and 
~ put the books away, looking across at Aunt Anne while she did so. 
The expression on the old lady’s face was set, and almost angry ; 
her lips were firmly closed. She was working at Catty’s little 
dress. She was a beautiful needle-woman, and embroidered little 
cuffs and collars on the children’s things that were a source of 
joyful pride to Florence. Buteven the host of stitches would not 
pay the week’s bills. If only Aunt Anne could be made to 
understand the value of money, Florence thought—but it was no 
use thinking, for her foolish, housekeeping heart was full of 
domestic woe. She went up-stairs to her own room, and, like a 
real woman who makes no pretence to strong-mindedness, sat down 
to cry. 

“If Walter were only back,” she sobbed, as she rubbed her 
tearful face against the cushions on the back of the basket-chair 
by the fireside. “If he were here I should not mind, I might 
even laugh then. But after I have tried and tried so hard to 
save and to spend so little, it is hard, and I don’t know what to 
do.” She pulled out Walter’s letter again and kissed it by way of 
getting a little comfort, and as she did so, felt the envelope 
containing the receipts of the bills Mrs. North had paid. She 

did not believe that Aunt Anne cared whether they were 
paid or not paid. She always seemed to think that the classes, 
who were what she pleased to consider beneath her, were invented 
simply for her usé and convenience, and that protest in any 
shape on their part was mere impertinence. 

The day dragged by. The children prevented the dinner-hour 
from being as awkward as it might have been. Mrs. Baines was 
cold and courteous. Florence had no words to say. She would 
make it up with the old lady in the evening, when they were 
alone, she thought. Of course she would have to make it up. 
- Meanwhile she would go for a long walk, if would do her good. 
She could think things over quietly, as she tramped along a 
lonely road between the hedges of faded gorse and heather. But 
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it was late in the afternoon before she had energy enough to 
start. 

Mrs. Baines was in the dining-room, reading the morning paper, 
which had only just come, when Florence put her head in at the 
door. She was evidently excited and agitated; she held the paper 
in one hand, and looked out towards the garden. But she seemed 
to have forgotten all the unpleasantness of the morning when she 
spoke. 

“My love, are you going out?” she asked. 

“7 thought you had an engagement, Aunt Anne, and would not 
want me.’ 

“That is true, my dear, and I shall be glad to be alone for a 
little while, if you will forgive me for saying it. There is an 
announcement in the paper that gives me the deepest pain, 
Florence. Sir William Rammage is ill again—he is confined to 
his room.” 

“Oh, poor Aunt Anne.” 

“T must write tohim instantly. I felt sure there was some good 
reason for his not having told me his decision in regard to the 
allowance.” Then, as if she had suddenly remembered the little 
scrimmage of the morning, she went on quickly, “ My love, give me 
akiss. Do not think that Iam angry with you. I never could be 
that; but it is unpleasant at my time of life to be made to give 
an exact account of money. You will remember that, won’t you, 
dear? Ishouldnever expect itfrom you. IfI had hundreds and 
hundreds a year I would share them with you and your darlings, 
and I would ask you for no accounts, dear Florence. I should 
think that the money was as much yours as mine. You know it, 
don’t you, my love?” 

“Yes, dear, I think I do,” Florence answered, and kissed the 
old lady affectionately, thinking that perhaps, after all, she had 
made rather too much fuss. 

“Then let us forget about it, my darling,” Mrs. Baines said, with 
the gracious smile that always had its influence; “I could never 
remember anything long of you, but your kindness and hospitality. 
Believe me, I am quite sure that you did not mean to wound me 
this morning. It was your zealous care of dear Walter’s interests 
that made you for a moment forget what was due to me. I quite 
understand, my darling. Now go for your walk, and be assured 
that Aunt Anne loves you.” 

And Florence was dismissed, feeling as the children had felt the 
evening before when they had been ‘sent to bed and told of the 
chocolate under their pillows. 
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Cuapter XI, 


Tue grey sky and the dim trees, the black hedges and the 
absolute stillness, all these proved excellent comforters to 
Florence. They made her philosophical and almost smiling again. 
It was only when an empty waggonette of Steggall’s passed her 
that she remembered the vexations of the morning. “Poor old lady,” 
she-s2id to herself with almost a laugh, “in future she must not be 
trusted with money, that is all. If she only would not scold me 
and treat me like a child, I should not mind it so much. Of course 
when Walter does it, I like it; but I don’t like it from Aunt 
Anne.” 

She had walked quite a long way. She was getting tired. The 
messengers of night were abroad, the stray breezes, the dark 
flecked clouds, the shadows loitering by the trees, the strange little 
sounds among the hedges by the wayside. Far off, beyond the 
wood, she heard a clock belonging to a big house, strike six. It 
was time to hurry home. If she walked the two miles between 
herself and the cottage quickly, she would be in by half-past six. 
At seven, after the children had gone to bed,she and Aunt Anne 
were to sit down to a little evening meal they called supper. 
They would be very cosy that night, they would linger over their 
food, and Aunt Anne should talk of bye-gone days, and the quaint 
old world that always seemed to be just behind her. 

It was rather dull in the country, Florence thought. In the 
summer, of course, the outdoor life made it delightful, but now 
there was so little to fill the days, only the children and the house- 
keeping, wonderings about Walter, and the writing of the bit of 
diary on very thin paper which she had promised to post out to 
him every week. She was not a woman who made an 
intellectual atmosphere for herself. She lived her life through 
her husband, read the same books, and drew her conclusions by the 
light of his. Now that he had gone the world seemed half empty, 
and very dull and tame. There was no glamour over anything. 
Perhaps it was this that had helped to make her a little unkind to 
Aunt Anne, for gradually she was persuading herself that she had 
been unkind, She wished Aunt Anne had an income of her own, 
and the home for which she had said she longed. It would be so 
much better for everybody. 

. When she was nearly home, a sudden dread seized her lest 
Mr. Wimple should be there, but this, she reflected, was not 
likely. It was long past calling-time, and Aunt Anne was too 
great a stickler for etiquette to allow him to take a liberty, as she 
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would call it. So Florence quickened her steps, and entered her 
home bravely to the sound of the children’s voices up-stairs 
singing as they went to bed. A fire was blazing in the dining- 
room, and everything looked comfortable, just hs it had the night 
before. But there was no sign of Aunt Anne. Probably she was 
up-stairs “ getting ready,” for a lace cap and bit of white at her 
throat and an extra formal, though not less affectionate, manner 
than usual Aunt Anne seemed to think a fitting accompaniment 
to the evening meal, Florence looked round the dining-zoom with 
a little pride of ownership. She was fond of the cottage, it was 
their very own, hers and Walter’s; and how wise they had been to 
do up that particular room, it made every meal they ate in it a 
pleasure. That buttery-hatch too, it was absurd that it should be 
so, but really it was a secret joy to her. Suddenly her eye caught 
a package that had evidently come in her absence. A parcel of 
any sort was always exciting. This could not be another present 
from Aunt Anne? and she drew a short breath. Oh no, it had 
come by rail. Books. She knew what it was—some novels from 
Mr. Fisher. ‘“ How kind he is,” she said gratefully; “he says 
so few words, but he does so many things. I really don’t see 
why Ethel should not love him. I don’t think she would find it 
difficult to do so,” she thought, with the forgetfulness of woman- 
hood for the days of girlish fancy. 

“Mrs. Baines has not yet returned,” the servant said, entering 
to arrange the table. 

“Not returned! Is she out, then?” 

“Yes, ma’am, she started half-an-hour after you did. Steggall’s 
waggonette came for her.” 

Florence groaned inwardly. 

“Do you know where she has gone?” 

“T think she has gone to Guildford, ma’am, shopping; she often 
did while you were away. I heard her tell the driver to drive 
quickly to the station, as she feared she was late.” 

“Oh. Did any one call, Jane?” 

“ No, ma'am.” 

Then, once more, Florence delivered herself over to despair. 
Aunt Anne must have gone to buy more surprises, and if she 
had only ten shillings in the world it was quite clear she would 
have to get them on credit. Something would have to be done. 
The tradespeople would have to be warned. Walter must be 
written to, and, if necessary, asked to cable over advice. Perhaps 
Sir William Rammage would interfere. In the midst of all her 
perturbation seven o’clock struck, and there was no Aunt Anne. 

Florence was a healthy young woman, and she had had a long 
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walk. The pangs of hunger assailed her vigorously, so, after 
resisting them till ‘nalf-past seven, she sat down to her little 
supper alone. Food has a soothing effect on an agitated mind, 
and a quarter of an hour later, though Aunt Anne had not 
appeared, Florence had come to the conclusion that she could not 
get very deeply into debt, because it was not likely that the 
tradespeople would trust her. Perhaps, too, after all, she had not 
gone to Guildford. Still, what could keep her out so late? The 
roads were dark and lonely, she knew no one in the neighbourhood. 
‘itwas to be hoped that nothing had happened to her, and, at this 
thought, Florence began to reproach herself again for all her 
unkindness of the morning. But while she was still reviewing her 
own conduct with much severity there was a soft patter, patter, 
along the gravel path outside, and a feeble ring at the bell. “That 
dissipated old lady !” laughed Florence to herself, only too delighted 
to think that she had returned safely at last. 

A moment later Aunt Anne entered. She was alittle breathless, 
her left eye winked more frequently than usual, there was an air 
of happy excitement in her manner. She entered the room 
quickly, and seated herself in the easy chair with a sigh of 
relief. 

“My darling,” she said, looking fondly at Florence, “I trust 
you did not wait for me, and that I have not caused you any 
inconvenience. Butif Ihave,” she added in an almost cooing voice, 
“you will forgive me when you know all.” 

“Oh yes, dear Aunt Anne, I will forgive you,” and Florence 
signed to Jane to bring a plate. “You must be shockingly 
hungry,” she laughed. ‘‘ Where have you been, may I know?” 

“T will tell you presently, my darling, you shall knowall. But 
I can’t eat anything,” Aunt Anne answered quickly. Even the 
thought of food seemed to make her impatient. “Jane,” she said, 
with the little air of pride that Jane resented, “you need not 
bring a plate for me. I donot requireanything.” Then, speaking 
to Florence again, she went on with half-beaming, half-condescend- 
ing gentleness :— Finish your repast, my darling; pray don’t 
let my intrusion—for it is an intrusion when I am not able to join 
in your meal—hurry you. When you have finished, but not till 
then, I have a communication to make to you. It is one I feel to 
be due to you before any one else; and it will prove to you how 
much I depend on your sympathy and love.” She spoke with 
earnestness, unfastening her cloak and nervously fastening it the 
while. Florence looked at her with surprise, with pity. Poor old 
lady, she thought, how easily she worked herself into a state of 
excitement. 
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“Tell mo what it is now, dear Aunt .}nne,” she said gently. 
“Has anything occurred’ to worry you? Have you been to 
Guildford ?” 

“To Guildford? No, my dear. Something has occurred, but 
not to worry me. It is something that will make me very happy, 
and I trust that it will make you very happy to hear it. I rely 
on your sympathy and Walter’s to support me.” Florence was 
not very curious. Aunt Anne had always so much earnestness at 
her command, and was always prodigal of it. Besides, it did not 
seem likely that anything important had happened; some trifling 
pleasure or vexation, probably, nothing more. 

At last the little meal was finished, the things pushed through 
the buttery-hatch, the crumbs swept off the cloth by Jane, who 
seemed to linger in a manner that Mrs. Baines in her own mind 
felt to be wholly reprehensible and wanting in respect towards 
her superiors. But the cloth was folded and put away at last, 
the buttery-hatch closed, the fire adjusted, and the door shut. 
Aunt Anne gave a sigh of relief, then throwing her cloak back 
over the chair, she rose and stood irresolute on the hearth-rug. 
Florence went towards her. 

“ Have you been anywhere by train?” she asked. 

“No, my love. I went to the station to meet some one.” She 
trembled with excitement while she spoke. Florence noticed it 
with wonder. 

“What is it, Aunt Anne?” she asked gently. The old lady 
stretched out her two thin hands, and suddenly dropped her head 
for a moment on Florence’s shoulder; but she raised it quickly, 
and evidently struggled to be calm. 

“My darling,” she said, “I know you will sympathise with me, 
I know your loving heart. I knew it the first day I saw you, 
when you were at Rottingdean, and stood under the pear-tree with 
your dear Walter P 

“Yes, oh yes, dear ” Florence had so often heard of that 
pear-tree. But what could it have to do with the present 
situation ? 

—“T shall never forget the picture you two made,” the old lady 
went on, not heeding the interruption ; ‘I knew all that was in 
your dear heart then, just as I feel that you will understand all 
that is in mine now.” Her face was flushed, her eyes were almost 
bright, and there were tears in them, the left one winked 
tremulously. 

Florence looked at her in amazement. “ What is it, Aunt 
Anne? Do tell me; tell me at once, dear?” she said en- 
treatingly. ‘And tell me where you have been, so late and in 
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the dark.” For a momsnt Aunt Anne hesitated, then, with a gasp 
and a strong effort to“pe firm and dignified, she raised her head 
and spoke. 

“My dear—my dear, all this time I have been with Alfred 
Wimple. He loves me.” 

“ He loves you,” Florence repeated, her eyes full of wonder; “he 
loves you. one be course he loves you, we all do,” she said 
soothingly, too niuch surprised to speculate farther. 

“Yes, he loves me,” Aunt Anne said again, in an almost solemn 
voice, “ and I have promised to be his wife.” 

* Aunt Anne !—to marry him!” 

“Yes, dear, to marry him,” and she waited as if for con- 
gratulations. 

“But, Aunt Anne, dear——” Florence began in astonishment, 
and then she stopped; for though she had had some idea of the 
old lady’s infatuation, she had never dreamt of its ending in 
matrimony. Mrs. Baines was excited and strange; it might be 
some delusion, some joke that had been played on her, for Mr. 
Wimple could not have seriously asked her to marry him. 
Florence waited, not knowing what to say. But Aunt Anne’s 
excitement seemed to be passing, and with a tender, pitiful 
expression on her face she waited for her niece to speak. 
“But, Aunt Anne, dear,” was all Florence could say again in 
her bewilderment. 

“But what, Florence?” Mrs. Baines spoke with a half-tragic, 
half-resentful manner. ‘“ Have you nothing more to say to me, 
my love?” 

“But you are not really going to marry him, are you?” 
Florence asked, in an incredulous voice. 

The old lady answered in a terribly earnest one. 

“Yes, Florence, I am; and never shall man have truer, more 
loving help-meet than I will be to him,” she burst out heroically, 
holding herself erect and looking her niece in the face. There 
was something infinitely pathetic about her as she stood there, 
quivering with feeling and aching for sympathy, yet old, 
wrinkled, and absurd, her poor scanty hair pushed back and her 
weak eyes full of tears. For a moment there was silence. 

“ But, dear Aunt Anne, he—he is so much younger than you,” 
Florence said at last, bringing out her words slowly, and hating 
herself for saying them. 

“Age is not counted by years, my darling,” Aunt Anne 
answered, “and if he does not feel my age a drawback, why should 
I count his youth one? He loves me, Florence, I know he loves 
me,” she broke out in a passionate, tearful voice, “and you would 
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not have me throw away or depreciate a faithful heart that has 
been given me?” 

Then the practical side of Florence’s nature spoke up in despair. 
“ But, Aunt Anne, he—is very poor.” 

“TI know he is poor, but he is young and strong and hopeful ; 
and he will work. He says he will work like a slave for me; and 
if he is content to face poverty with me, how can I be afraid to face 
it with him?” 

“ But you want comforts, Aunt Anne?” Rs 

“Qh no, my love, my tastes are very simple, and I shali- be 
content to do without them for his sake.” 

“ But at your time of life, dear Aunt Anne, you do want them— 
you are not young—as he is.” Then Aunt Anne burst into tears, 
tears that were evidently a blessed relief, and had been pent up in 
her poor old heart, waiting for an excuse to come forth. 

“ Florence, I did not think you would tell me of my age. IfI do 
not feel it, and he does not, why should you remind me of it? 
And why should you tell me that he is poor? Do you suppose that 
I am so selfish or—or that I would sell myself for comfort and 
luxury? If he can face poverty with me, I can face it with him. 
I did think, Florence, that you would have been kind to me, and 
understood and sympathised. I told him that on your heart and 
Walter’s I could rely. You know how lonely I have been, how 
desolate and how miserable. But for your bounty and goodness I 
should have died—” 

“ Oh no, dear Aunt Anne—” 

“ And now, in this great crisis—now, when a young, brave, beauti- 
ful life is laid at my feet, now that I am loved as truly as ever 
woman was loved in this world, as tenderly as Walter loves you, 
Florence, you fail me, as—as if”—she put her hand to her throat 
to steady her quivering voice—“as if you would not let me taste 
the cup of happiness of which you drink every day.” 

“But, Aunt Anne, it isn’t that, indeed,” Florence answered, 
thinking despairingly of Walter, and wishing that she could begin 
writing to him that very minute, asking him what on earth she 
ought to say or do. “It is that—that—it is so unexpected, so 
strange. I knew, of course, that you liked him, that you were good 
friends ; but I never dreamt that he was in love with you.” Aunt 
Anne’s tears seemed to vanish as if by magic, her left eye winked 
almost fiercely, her lips opened, but no sound came. With a great 
effort she recovered her voice at last, and with some of her old 
dignity, dashed with severe surprise, she asked— 

“My darling, is there any reason why he should not love me?” 

She stood gravely waiting for a reply, while Florence felt that 
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she was managing badly, that she was somehow hurting and 
insulting Aunt Anne.~ After all, the old lady had a right to do 
as she liked; it was evident that she was incapable of taking in 
the absurdity of the situation. 

“But, Aunt Anne——” she began, and stopped. 

“My dear Florence,” Mrs. Baines repeated still more severely, 
“will you teil me if there is any very obvious reason why he 
should not loveme? I am not an ogress, my darling—I am not 
an ogress,” she cried, suddenly breaking down and bursting into 
ficodg of tears, while her head dropped on to her black merino 
dress. 

She looked so old and worn, so wretched and lonely as she stood 
there weeping bitterly, that Florence could stand it no longer, 
and going forward she put her arms round the poor old soul, and 
kissed her fondly. 

“No, dear Aunt Anne,” she said, “you are not an ogress; you 
are a sweet old dear, and I love you. Don’t cry—don’t cry, you 
dear.” 

“My love, you are cruel to me,” Aunt Anne sobbed. 

“Oh no, I am not, and you shall marry any one you like. It 
was a little surprising, you know, and of course I didn’t—I didn’t 
think that marrying was in your thoughts,” she added feebly, 
for she didn’t know what to say. 

“Bless you, my darling, bless you,” the old lady gasped, grate- 
fully; “I knew you would be staunch to me when you had 
recovered from the surprise of my communication, but——” and 
she gently disengaged herself from Florence’s embrace and spoke 
in the nervous quivering voice that always came to her in 
moments of excitement—“ but, Florence, since the first moment 
we met, Alfred Wimple and I have felt that we were ordained for 
each other.” 

“Yes, dear,” Florence said soothingly. 

“He says he shall never forget the moments we sat together 
on your balcony that night when your dear Walter fetched the 
white shawl of yours, Florence, to put round my shoulders,” the 
old lady went on earnestly. “And the sympathy between us is 
so great that we do not feel the difference of years; besides, he 
says he has never liked very young women, he has always felt 
that the power to love accumulated with time, as my power to 
love has done. Few of the women who have been loved by great 
men have been very young, my darling.” 

“JT didn’t know,” Florence began, for Aunt Anne had paused, 
almost as if she were repeating something she had learnt by 
heart. 
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“He asked me to-night,” she went onfwith another little gasp, 
“if I remembered—if I remembered—I ferget But all the 
great passions of history have been concentrated on women 
in their prime. Petrarch’s Laura had eigi:t children when the 
poet fell in love with her, and Helen of Troy was sixty when— 
when—I forget,” she said again, shaking her head; “but he 
remembers; he went through them all to-night. Besides, I may 
be old in years, but I am not old at heart; you cannot say that I 
am, Florence.” 

She was getting excited again. Almost without her knowledge 
Florence led her to the easy chair, and gently pushing her 
down on to it, undid the strings and tried to take off her bonnet ; 
but the old lady resisted. 

“‘No, my dear, don’t take off my bonnet,” she said, “ unless you 
will permit me to ring,” she added, getting back to her old- 
fashioned formality, “and request Jane to bring me my cap from 
up-stairs.” 

But Florence felt that Jane might look curiously at the 
wrinkled face that still showed signs of recent agitation, so she 
put her hand softly on the one that Aunt Anne had stretched out 
to touch the bell. 

“TI will get it for you, dear,” she said, and in a moment she 
had tripped up-stairs and brought down the soft lace cap put 
ready on the bed, and the cashmere slippers edged with fur and 
lined with red flannel, in which Aunt Anne liked to encase 
her feet in the evening. “There, now, you will feel better, you 
poor dear,” she said when they were put on and the old lady sat 
silent and composed, looking as if she were contemplating her 
future, and the new life before her. Florence stood by her 
silently for a moment, thinking the past weeks over in which 
Aunt Anne, with her poverty and dignity, her generosity and 
recklessness, had formed so striking a figure. Then she thought 
of the lonely life the poor old lady had led in the little lodging. 

After all, if she only had even a very little happiness with that 
horrid Mr. Wimple, it would be something ; and of course, if he 
didn’t behave properly, Walter could take her away. The worst 
of it was she had understood that Mr. Wimple had no money. 
She had heard that he lived on a small allowance from an uncle, 
and the uncle might stop that allowance when he heard that his 
nephew had married an old woman who had not a penny. 

“ Aunt Anne,” she asked gently, “does he know that you are 
not rich?” 

“ Florence, I told him plainly that I had no fortune,” the old 
lady answered, with a pathetic half-hunted look on her face that 
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made Florence hate f’ for her lack of sympathy. But she 
felt that she ought to" some questions. Walter would be so 
angry if she allowéd’ hét to go into misery and fresh poverty 
without making & single effort to save her. 

“And has he money, dear—enough to keep you both, at any 
rate?” 

_ The tears trickled’ down Aunt Anne’s face again while she 
answered— , 

“If I did not ask him that questign, Florence, it is not for you 
to ask it me. I neither know nor care what he has. If he is 
willing to take me for myself only, soam I willing to take him, 
loving him for himself only too. Iam too old to marry for money, 
and he is too noble to do so. We are grown-up man and woman, 
Florence, and know our own hearts ; we will brook no interference 
—we will brook no interference, my darling, not even from you.” 

She got up tremblingly. 

“T must retire,” she said; “you must allow me to retire, and 
in the privacy of my own room I shall be able to reflect.” 

The long words were coming back; they were a sign that Aunt 
Anne was herself again. 

“Yes, dear Aunt Anne; I am sure you must want to be alone, 
and to think,” Florence said gently. 

The old lady was not appeased. 

“You know, you remember what you felt yourself when your 
Walter first loved you, Florence,” she said, distantly. “Yes, I 
must be alone; my heart is full—I must be alone.” 

Florence led her up-stairs to her room. Mrs. Baines stood 
formally in the doorway. 

“‘Good-night, my love,” she said, with cold disappointment in 
her voice which she seemed unable to control. 

“Can’t I help you, Aunt Anne?” Florence asked, almost 
entreatingly. 

“No, my love, I must be alone,” Mrs. Baines repeated firmly, 
and retreating into her room she shut the door. 
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